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Alfred M. Landon and the 
Presidential Campaign of 1936 


For over twenty years, jokes about Alfred Mossman Landon have 
been standard in the comedians’ repertoire. Punch lines like “What 
ever became of Landon” or ‘Finally, they made Alf Landon look 
good” were heard during the 1958 Congressional election campaign. 
Historians have scarcely been more kind to the 1936 Presidential 
candidate of the Republican party. As often as not, Landon’s 
1936 efforts have been given as little attention as those of the 
Union party of that year. Yet, the Landon campaign of 1936 
should not be neglected by historians. It should not be forgotten 
that Landon’s candidacy was supported by the votes of almost 
17,000,000 people. More important for historians, his campaign 
pointed out substantial New Deal defects and pointed up major 
problems afflicting Republicanism. The campaign is also of interest 
in that it built the basis for the revival of the Republican party 
despite the party's overwhelming defeat in 1936. 

To understand the Landon campaign for President, attention 
must be given to the Kansan’s background. Since 1914, when he 
served as a county chairman for the Bull Moose party, Landon was 
identified with the progressive element of Kansas politics. As such 
he assumed roles of leadership in Henry J. Allen’s successful guber- 
natorial campaigns in 1918 and 1920, in William Allen White's 
independent anti-Ku Klux Klan bid for the governorship in 1924, 
and in electing Clyde M. Reed Governor in 1928. Upon Reed's 
victory in the 1928 Republican primary election, Landon became 
Republican state chairman, a position which he held until Governor 
Reed was defeated for renomination in 1930. At that time, the 
Kansas Republican party was rent by factionalism, so badly so that 
Democrat Harry Woodring slipped into office as Governor. Lan- 
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don, strengthened politically by prominence won in a mid-winter 
struggle against monopoly and for conservation in the oil industry, 
decided early in 1931 that he had the best chance of any Republican 
to unite his party and to win the governorship. He was able to 
win handily the Republican gubernatorial nomination in 1932, using 
successfully his progressive political ties and an effective appeal to 
the Republican Old Guard for party unity. After a three-way elec- 
tion battle with Governor Woodring and the notorious goat-gland 
doctor, John Brinkley, Landon was elected Governor of Kansas. 
Once in office, Landon strengthened his party further by draw- 
ing together its factions. He strengthened state government by 
working closely not only with Kansas Republicans but with Demo- 
crats in the state and on the national level. As a result of this and 
his own administrative abilities, Landon maintained vital state 
services and provided relief, welfare and reform at least equivalent 
to other states in the region. These accomplishments were accom- 
panied by balancing of the budget, reduction of popular taxes and 
adherence to the state constitution, a remarkable achievement for 
the time. Moreover, the Governor took considerable interest in 
regional and national problems, using a progressive approach.’ In 
1934, he won reelection by a comfortable majority of 62,000 votes, 


the only Republican governor in the nation returned to office that 
year.” 


1 As Governor of Kansas, Landon, in a series of letters had supported 
or urged upon the federal government diplomatic recognition of the Union 
of Soviet Socialistic Republics, a $1,000,000,000 loan to the U.S.S.R. to 
stimulate trade, better government farm credit machinery, the Civil Works 
Administration, the Civilian Conservation Corps, government aid for 
college students, utility regulation, water conservation and flood control, 
forest conservation, natural resources planning, drought relief, banking 
stabilization, and regulation of the petroleum industry. On other in- 
teresting issues, he deplored the anti-Jewish activities of the Nationalist 
Socialist government in Germany, and urged and supported legislative 
investigation of racial discrimination in Kansas state institutions; Landon 
to Franklin D. Roosevelt, October 26, 1933, January 16, 1934, February 11, 
1934, June 2, 1934, January 7, 1935, February 19, 1935, April 19, 1935, 
~ cary nd 16, 1935, Landon to Harry Hopkins, June 18, 1934, Landon to 
Elbert Thomas, April 15, 1935, Landon to Eugene Meyer, July 23, 1935, 
Papers of Alfred M. Landon (Kansas State Historical Society, Topeka) ; 
all letters and speech manuscripts hereinafter cited are from this collec- 
— unless otherwise noted. The Call (Kansas City, Missouri), March 22, 

2 See William Allen White, What It’s All About, New York, 1936, 
Chapter IV, for a fairly reliable account of Sanayi background. 
For general accounts of Kansas politics during the Woodring and Landon 
administrations, see Ruth Friedrich, “The Threadbare Thirties,” in John 
D. Bright (ed.), Kansas: The First Century, 2 vols., New York, 1956, II, 
89-103; and William F. Zornow, Kansas: A History of the Jayhawk 
State, Norman, Oklahoma, 1957, 244-255. 
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Landon’s election victory in 1934 marked him as one of the 
leaders in his party for he was successful at a time when few Repub- 
licans were successful at the polls. Although he was aware of his 
prominence, he disclaimed any intention to work actively toward the 
Republican Presidential nomination. He did not believe there was 
much chance that the “nomination would come as far West as 
Kansas.”* Yet by spring of 1935, Kansas friends like Roy Roberts 
and Lacy Haynes of the Kansas City Star, Oscar Stauffer of the 
Stauffer newspapers, William Allen White, and Republican Na- 
tional Committee counsel John D. M. Hamilton began to discuss 
Landon as Presidential material. With their widespread journal- 
istic and political contacts their words reached many listeners. The 
stumping of the Middle West by Richard Lloyd Jones of the Tulsa 
Tribune in behalf of his “Kansas Lincoln,” and the efforts back 
East of William T. Mossman, Landon’s uncle and an industrial 
public relations man, and of former Kansans like Ben Hibbs of 
Country Gentleman also helped to lay the basis for a Landon boom.* 

Landon did not take this activity too seriously. His strategy 
was to do his work in Kansas, and let whatever might develop 
do so without any unusual effort on his part. This policy, rein- 
forced by his successful record and his friends’ efforts, brought 
many Republican politicians, editors and writers to Kansas to see 
him; others used the mail to exchange views. Governor Landon 
endeavored to impress upon them that the 1936 Republican nominee 
must be a man who could with fairness ferret out some New Deal 
policies that were good and make them workable by the application 
of “clear-cut, definite, and vigorous administrative leadership.” 
This must be done within the framework of a “genuine budget 
balancing, tax reduction program,” one that would eliminate waste 
in government and permit Americans to use their tax savings to 
build up personal purchasing power. The Governor felt that a 
continually unbalanced budget could lead to a debasement of the 
nation’s monetary system, and very possibly to an economic dis- 
aster similar to that suffered by Germany in the 1920's. He saw 
the government policies directing an economy of scarcity as false 


- - . oe to William T. Mossman, November 24, 1934 and February 
* William Allen White to Landon, July 3, 1935, ye 19, 1935, Pa 

of William Allen White SS Division, Library of Con ress) ; 

D. M. Hamilton to Landon, July 1, 1935, July 11, 1935, July 30, iss; 

Richard Lloyd Jones to Landon, June 4, 19 5; Ben Hibbs, “Governor 

— Answers,” Country Gentleman, Philadelphia, CVI (January, 1935), 
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and unsettling in a land of abundance. America’s hope was in 
pushing its standard of living up to the level allowed by its poten- 
tial productivity. Landon stressed that these economic factors, the 
government's record of broken promises, and the President's prac- 
tice of glossing over them, could impose unbearable strains on our 
system of government and on even the most hardy character attri- 
butes of our society.® 

Landon also urged upon his contacts that the Republican nominee 
not be the product of a convention controlled by the old leader- 
ship, “the bitter enders,” for that would drive those holding liberal 
and moderate views to Roosevelt. If the old leadership controlled 
the party, it would seek power figuratively “to hang, quarter, and 
shoot at sunrise.” This would result in a definite swing to the left 
nationally. Landon asserted that the nominee should be one agreed 
upon by all elements of the Republican party, and agreed upon 
well before the meeting of the 1936 National Convention in order 
to allow him an opportunity to develop, unhampered by competi- 
tion, his ideas, campaign techniques and political knowledge even 
before his formal nomination. The alternative would be to present 
the country in June, 1936, with a nominee who would have to 
unite his party, gain his seasoning, and formulate his campaign 
and conduct it all at the same time.* As the Republican party could 
not feasibly nominate anyone but a political newcomer, Landon’s 
formula was sensible if the party was to make the strongest show- 
ing possible in 1936, and, of course, tailor-made for Governor 
Landon. Yet it was naive in view of the practices of democratic, 
de-centralized American politics. While the events leading to 
Landon’s nomination for President involved no great struggle, the 
competition was sufficient to stimulate factionalism and keep the 
candidates for the nomination concerned largely with convention 
matters rather than the election campaign. 

During the early summer of 1935, there was considerable doubt 
as to Landon’s political ambitions. Frank Knox, the Governor's 
leading Middle Western competitor for national attention, thought 
that Landon was only seeking Senator Arthur Capper’s seat should 
that lawmaker retire. William Allen White reported in July that 
the Kansas Governor was apparently hesitant about deciding to 


5 Landon to William T. Mossman, May 14, 1935; Landon to W. M. 
Kiplinger, May 14, 1935; Landon to Mossman, August 23, 1935; Landon 
to Mark Sullivan, April 9, 1935, October 17, 1935, November 4, 1935. 

6 Landon to Richard Lloyd Jones, July 29, 1935; Landon to Nicholas 
Roosevelt, June 18, 1935; Landon to William T. Mossman, July 25, 1935. 
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strive for the Presidential nomination in 1936.’ Landon was 
hesitant, but in July and August he received considerable atten- 
tion in the nation’s press. He was the subject of favorable editorials 
in not only the Kansas, Oklahoma and Kansas City press but in 
newspapers across the nation. This swelling of publicity encouraged 
him late in August, 1935, to write his uncle that “possibly we will 
want to go after the first choice.”* By fall, however, events were 
to make Landon a definite candidate for the Republican nomination. 
Eastern business and political interests, prodded mainly by the 
energetic John D. M. Hamilton and encouraged by the increasing 
editorial attention for Landon, were beginning to show real interest 
in the Kansas budget-balancer. Attacks by controversial public 
figures like Harry Hopkins seemingly revealed that Landon was a 
man feared by the opposition. Furthermore, William Randolph 
Hearst, preparing to declare for Landon, had laid plans for pub- 
licity through his newspaper and magazine chains to make the 
Landon family “America’s First Family.”* 

While these developments were to help Landon immensely in 
gaining the nomination, he was well aware that they could also 
smother him politically. Hearst and the Eastern interests, he insisted, 
should come to him; he refused to commit himself to them.’® As 
for opposition attacks, Landon refused to answer them or even to 


take a public stand on a national issue— a wise policy for a student 
of politics who, as he well knew, had much to learn. Other con- 
tenders for the Republican nomination, the Governor tried not to 
antagonize.'' His campaign strategy throughout the fall, winter 
and spring of 1935-1936 was simply to create an impression as 
a friendly, agrarian liberal who was also a most efficient executive.’* 


7 Frank Knox to Annie Knox, March 30, 1935, Papers of Frank Knox 
(Manuscript Division, Library of Congress); William Allen White to 
Herbert Hoover, July 24, 1935, White Papers. 

8 Landon to William T. Mossman, August 20, 1935. 

9 Robert E. Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins—An Intimate History, 
New York, 1948, 80; James T. Williams, Jr. to Landon, April 7, 1936; 
John Tebbel, The Life and Good Times of William Randolph Hearst, New 
York, 1952, 260. 

10 Landon to William T. Mossman, October 3, 1935; Landon to W. 
A. Sheaffer, March 14, 1936; Landon to George H. Sibley, March 24, 1936; 
oo E. Berlin to Landon, January 13, 1936; Landon to Berlin, January 

11 Governor Landon refused to oppose Senator William E. Borah in 
the Nebraska and Chio primary elections, and in Iowa he had his repre- 
sentatives stave off a local drive for Landon delegates in order not to 
offend Senator Lester Dickinson; Landon to W. M. Kiplinger, March 27, 
1936; Landon to Irving Stone, July 20, 1943. 

12 See Landon’s few nationally publicized pre-Convention talks: 
“Speech by Governor Alf M. Landon of Kansas before State Chamber of 
Commerce of Ohio, Cleveland, Ohio, November 6, 1935,” “Address at 
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Within the Republican party, he was exceedingly successful in this, 
By mail and by personal interview in Topeka, Landon was able 
effectively to supplement the activities of his supporters in gaining 
more supporters. The exchanges of views which he carried on 
not only yielded important information and insights for the Gov- 
ernor but allowed him the opportunities he so greatly needed to 
wrestle with the national issues. They also showed his engagingly 
gregarious personality to good advantage, and few of Landon’s 
visitors remained unimpressed with his willingness to discuss issues 
with them and especially with his desire to hear their views."* Yet, 
the Governor did not allow himself to become attached intellectually 
or factionally by his visitors. This he accomplished partly by rely- 
ing heavily on newspapermen and writers for ideas and political 
advice, in fact to such extent that he could have been called the 
candidate of the working press. These newsmen included almost 
all of his leading Kansas supporters, Raymond Gram Swing, then 
of the ultra-liberal Nation, Raymond Clapper and Eugene Meyer 
of the Washington Post, William Hard, Nicholas Roosevelt of the 
New York Herald-Tribune, Douglas Aikman, W. M. Kiplinger, 
Mark Sullivan, as well as divers Hearst editors, especially Richard 
E. Berlin and Merryle S. Rukeyser. While Landon was more 
cautious with some of these men than with others, it is noticeable 
that they represented a variety of political interests—even the Hearst 
men, who seemed to agree only on how splendid their employer was. 

While Landon tapped visiting and corresponding politicians, 
writers and editors for information, he rarely committed himself 
on issues in writing and only in generalities, if at all, in person. 
This was all part of the stay at home, be yourself, appeal to all, 
be committed to none strategy which the Governor adopted and 
which his advisers endorsed. Landon had, of course, little choice 
concerning Presidential primary elections, because, as William Allen 
White wrote him, “primaries cost money. You have no money. 


Topeka, January 29, 1936,” “Address at Lincoln [Nebraska], February 
29, 1936,” and “Frankly Speaking: In Which Governor Alfred M. Landon 
of Kansas Is Interviewed on Questions of the Day by H. V. Kaltenborn,” 
May 7, 1936. 

13 amy He typed report on Landon to William E. Borah, n.d. 


“Presidency/Landon” file, Papers of William E. Borah (Manuscript Di- 
vision, Library of Congress); Landon to William T. Mossman, October 
8, 1935; W. M. Kiplinger to Landon, December 13, 1935; Landon to 
Kiplinger, January 8, 1936, March 27, 1986; Nicholas Roosevelt to Landon, 
February 14, 1936; William Allen White to Landon, February 15, 1936; 
Landon to Raymond Clapper, April 1, 1936; Landon to Oscar Stauffer, 
November 23, 1936. 
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You cannot get much honest money.”"* Even in terms of a per- 
sonal campaign organization, Landon had little support. The 
Landon for President Committee had little money. In fact, it had 
spent only about $100,000 by May of 1936, and the greater part 
of this came after Landon was established as the leading candi- 
date for the nomination. He did not use a national press clipping 
service until as late as October, 1935; neither he nor the Com- 
mittee employed a public relations man; in fact, the Committee 
had no letterheads until March, 1936.15 To win the nomination 
Landon relied upon his record, personality, the enthusiasm of his 
friends, and his apparently favorable position in regard to the 
important Middle Western and farm votes. These were, however, 
sufficient. As Landon wrote after the 1936 elections, “I can say 
that I made less effort for the nomination than any nominee in 
our time.”*® 

The Landon forces felt that they had the nomination clinched 
early in the spring of 1936. Their task, until the Republican Na- 
tional Convention met in Cleveland, Ohio, was to keep the Gover- 
nor’s supporters in line and to work for the adoption of an accept- 
able platform. Roy Roberts, Lacy Haynes, John D. M. Hamilton, 
and various Republican members of Congress from Kansas, especially 
Senator Arthur Capper, continued their effective efforts for Landon 
with journalists and Eastern and Middie Western politicians. Fred 
Seaton and George Sibley campaigned strenuously among Young 
Republicans, while Oscar Stauffer and Hamilton were successful 
in holding considerable party grass-roots and delegate support for 
Governor Landon with the Landon for President Committee. On 
the development of the platform, Charles P. Taft, served as gen- 
eral coordinator in the drafting of the Landon planks, and William 
Allen White served as the Governor's chief emmissary in contact- 
ing key Republican leaders before the Convention and also in work- 
ing as the Governor's agent on the Resolutions Committee.*" Gov- 
ernor Landon continued to do his part at once by serving as com- 
mander-in-chief of his forces and by impressing upon those who 
contacted him that the party needed unity and greater liberalism, 
and the nation needed moderation. 


14 William Allen White to Landon, February 15, 1936. 

15 White, op. cit., 17 ff.; Landon to H. Alexander Smith, Jr., October 
18, 1935, Landon to W. M. Kiplinger, March 27, 1936. 

16 Landon to Leslie Edmonds, November 12, 1936. 

17 White, What It’s All About, 17-20 and 28-37; | » H. Sibley to 
Landon, April 4, 1936; William Allen White to Landon, April 21, 1936; 
Walter Johnson, William Allen White’s America, New York, 1947, 454 ff. 
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When the Cleveland Convention of the Republican party met 
in June, it was apparent that it was dominated by amateurs. Al- 
though a number of prominent Republicans were candidates for the 
Presidential nomination, and while former President Hoover could 
not be considered out of contention, it was also apparent even be- 
fore the keynote address that Governor Landon had the majority 
sentiment with him. Therefore, the main task of the Convention 
was to devise a platform, one acceptable to the Landon forces and 
to all but the most extreme party elements. Despite William Allen 
White's efforts, the recommendations of the Resolutions Committee 
did not provide the measure of liberalism demanded by Governor 
Landon. The Governor therefore took the bold action of wiring 
his interpretation of three key platform planks to the Convention 
before his name was presented for balloting.’* This telegram stated 
his declaration for an amendment to the Constitution authorizing 
state regulation of maximum hours, minimum wages and working 
conditions for women and children, for a currency convertible to 
gold when this could be done without injuring the economy, and 
for expanding the merit system to all government positions below 
the rank of Assistant Secretary.'* These telegraphed platform 
amendments revealed the Kansan’s concern for following what he 
regarded as sound middle paths, reform, flexibility and efficiency, 
but not centralization of power or extraordinary use of power. 
They also reflected his conviction that only compromise meant unity 
and real progress nationally. By nominating Landon—and on the 
first ballot, at that—the Convention in essence adopted his pla:- 
form interpretations. 

One issue remained to be settled at the Convention: the Vice 
Presidential nomination. Governor Landon had shown some in- 
terest in seeing an anti-Roosevelt Democrat named in order to en- 
courage Democratic dissidents like Alfred E. Smith and Bainbridge 
Colby to support the Republican national ticket.*° In the press 
of events, however, Landon and his closest advisers were unable to 


18 White, What It’s All About, 21-37; Harold R. Bruce, “Presidential 
Campaigns,” in Edward B. Logan (ed.), The American Political Scene, 
New York, 1936, 165 f.; Johnson, William Allen White’s America, 456 f.; 
New York Times, June 12, 1936. 

19 Landon to John D. M. Hamilton, June 11, 1936. 

20 Nicholas Roosevelt to Landon, November 29, 1935, Landon to N. 
Roosevelt, December 5, 1935, Paul Block to Landon, March 24, 1936, April 
23, 1936; William T. Mossman to Landon, May 1, 1936; Richard Lloyd 
Jones to Landon, June 3, 1936, June 4, 1936. Smith, Colby and other 
prominent Democrats supported Landon in the 1936 campaign, working 
mainly through an organization called the Jeffersonian Democrats; New 
York Times, July 19, 1936, October 2, 1936. 
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afford the idea serious consideration. His representatives at the 
Cleveland Convention therefore worked for Arthur H. Vandenberg 
with Landon’s approval since the Michigan Senator was viewed 
as a moderate who could work well with the Governor and yet be 
accepted by the party conservatives. However, by the time Roy 
Roberts and John D. M. Hamilton had persuaded other Convention 
leaders to agree on Vandenberg, the Senator had indicated that he 
would not accept the nomination.** In his stead, Frank Knox, who 
was most acceptable to party conservatives, was given the nomina- 
tion. Landon was not unhappy with this choice as he felt the Chi- 
cago publisher, an old Bull Mooser, really to be a moderate. 


The biggest immediate problem facing Landon after the Con- 
vention was party organization. He believed the party's greatest 
handicaps to be defeatism, a paucity of effective organization, and 
intelligent leadership. He was critical of Hoover for delaying 
proper reorganization of the National Committee after his defeat 
in 1932. He was also unhappy with the national organization for 
selecting for National Committee Chairman during Roosevelt's first 
term a man who had never previously even been in a precinct fight. 
Landon did not know whether an effective Republican organization 
could be built in time for the fall campaign, but he was determined 
to try to do so.** The Kansan viewed the Republican National 
Convention as a beginning. First of all, the Convention had dis- 
played remarkable unity in nominating both Landon and Knox on 
the first ballots respectively, and also in accepting with little fuss 
a platform which represented a marked departure from the con- 
servative party documents from 1920 through 1932. Landon him- 
self had shown, in wiring the Convention his platform interpreta- 
tions, an element of leadership which bolstered the morale of many 
Republicans. The Governor was to build on these beginnings. He 
demanded a shake-up of the Republican National Committee staff, 
with the energetic John D. M. Hamilton becoming Chairman. 
Another step taken was to locate the headquarters of the National 
Committee in Chicago for the campaign. Landon’s personal cam- 
paign staff was to be located in Topeka, headed by his tactful 
campaign manager Oscar Stauffer. Attention was given to lib- 
eralizing the National Committee’s Eastern headquarters, directed 
by Joseph Martin, at New York. Here Frank Gannett and Agnes 
Meyer, representing the liberal elements of the party, served as 


21 Arthur H. Vandenberg, Jr. (ed.), The Private Papers of Senator 
Vandenberg, Boston, 1952, xi. 
“2 Landon to William T. Mossman, April 22, 1936. 
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watch dogs to ward off conservative domination. These moves 
Landon hoped would not only transfer the party organization from 
Eastern conservative control and onus, but give it a vitality it had 
heretofore lacked, in fact, a vigor which he hoped would survive 
the campaign regardless of the election results.”* 


In preparing the actual campaign, the emphasis was on youth 
and diversity of sources of advice. This was best seen in the people 
who were closest to Landon. His group of Kansas supporters and 
confidants was politically conglomerate and young. Willard May- 
berry, the Governor's secretary, was 34, John D. M. Hamilton 
was 47, Lacy Haynes, 46, Roy Roberts, 49, and Oscar Stauffer, 50. 
The Governor himself was only 49. Charles P. Taft and Ralph 
Robey, imported as Landon’s key advisers, one liberal and one 
moderate, were 39 and 37, respectively. Other important advisers 
represented a wide variety of interests and included economist 
Ben M. Anderson of Chase National Bank, Leonard Ayres of 
Cleveland Trust Company, William B. Bell of American Cyanamide, 
former Under Secretary of State J. Reuben Clark, Eugene and 
Agnes Meyer of the Washington Post, Roosevelt's former Comptrol- 
ler General Lewis Douglas, veteran publicist William Hard, farm 
bloc Congressional leader Clifford Hope, former Secretary of the 
Treasury Ogden Mills, Gifford Pinchot, Earl H. Taylor of Country 
Gentleman, and Raymond Gram Swing.** Landon’s Democratic 
supporters contacted him mainly through Colonel Henry Breckin- 
ridge and, ironically enough, the one Republican to defeat Alfred 
Smith for Governor of New York, Nathan L. Miller.*® 


Landon’s appeal to the voters in the campaign of 1936 was 
conducted largely in three ways: National Committee headquarters 
and Campaign headquarters publicity; the pre-Convention stand- 
bys, correspondence and interviews; and speech tours. National 
Committee publicity efforts were generally concerned with em- 
phasizing the key planks of the Republican platform and criticism 
of the Roosevelt administration. About 400,000,000 copies of some 
200 different pamphlets and leaflets were distributed, as were 
elaborate fact books about the deficiencies of the New Deal. Na- 


23 Agnes Meyer to Landon, August 2, 1936; Landon to Arthur H. 
Vandenberg, August 3, 1936; Landon to John D. M. Hamilton, August 
7, 1936; Lacy Haynes to Landon, August 30, 1936. 

24 Ogden Mills to O. Glenn Saxon, September 28, 1936; Ben M. 
Anderson to Saxon, October 15, 1936; Papers of Ogden Mills (Manuscript 
Division, Library of Congress); Landon to Kari Lamb, April 4, 1957; Jay 
N. Darling to Landon, October 6, 1936. 

25 E.g., Henry Breckinridge to Landon, July 27, 1936, Nathan L. 
Miller to Landon, September 29, 1936. 
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tional Committee press releases flooded the offices of press repre- 
sentatives in Chicago, New York and Washington, and William 
Hard conducted a series of hard hitting weekday broadcasts through- 
out the campaign aimed at explaining Landon’s record, the Repub- 
lican platform, and the deficiencies of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion.2® Landon’s headquarters concerned itself mainly with ar- 
ranging publicity for the Governor's activities and speeches, while 
serving as a clearing house for suggestions for National Commit- 
tee headquarters and Landon. Aside from publicity, both head- 
quarters, and the Republican Congressional campaign organization 
in Washington, were greatly interested in spurring the resurrec- 
tion of local and state party groups in the nation. For examples, 
John D. M. Hamilton, as National Committee chairman, conducted 
an unprecedented series of extensive tours to encourage such groups, 
and Governor Landon took a keen interest in making contacts with 
state and local leaders to accomplish the same end. 

For appeal to the voters, Landon personally placed greatest 
stock in his speeches.. While he did not write all of his own 
speeches, he outlined all but two, working each draft over several 
times to see that they were faithful to his ideas and idiom.*’ The 
Governor made six extensive speech tours in addition to occasional 
side trips. Of the twenty-six states he toured, those in the Middle 
West and East were most frequently visited. The South and the 
Northwest were by-passed and only a brief trip to California and 
the Southwest was made. From August 20 to election day, he 
spent all or part of forty-two days traveling. In themselves, Lan- 
don’s speeches were meant to reflect a middle-of-the-road path, one 
which would be acceptable to the great majority of Republicans, 
to dissident Democrats, and to the public. They were designed 
to be as constructive as they were critical, and to look to the future 
rather than to defend the past. Furthermore, they were meant 
to be, like Landon himself, the direct antithesis to President Roose- 
velt—flat but sound, homely but forthright.”* 

Of the issues raised in the Landon speeches, the most important 


26 Also distributed by National Committee headquarters were 
18,000,000 Landon and Knox portrait posters, 42,000,000 campaign buttons, 
15,000,000 automobile stickers, and 4,500,000 pieces of rotogravure pub- 
licity; Ralph D. Casey, “Republican Propaganda in the 1936 Campaign,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, Princeton, I (April, 1937), 34, 43. 

27 Landon to Raymond Clapper, November 10, 1936. 

_ 28 Landon to Raymond Clapper, November 16, 1936; Landon to Wil- 
liam E. Borah, August 3, 1936. See also James M. Burns, Roosevelt: The 
Lion and the Fox, New York, 1956, 270. 
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was that of free enterprise versus a managed economy. As the 
Governor stated it: 

The present administration apparently believes that there is no future 
for this country. It has accepted the idea that we have reached our peak 
—that ahead of us is a large standing army of unemployed; that, in con- 
sequence, the government must play a greater and greater part in manag. 
ing the details of our daily lives instead of confining itself to the expanding 
field of regulation in the public interest. 

The Republican party, on the other hand, utterly rejects this philosophy. 
It believes that America is still on the upgrade, that we can eliminate 
unemployment, that the government should tighten the rules governing 
business, but that it should not attempt to manage business. .. . 


In short, as Landon later put it, under the latter policy “the 
government tells us what we cannot do. Under the other, the gov- 
ernment tells us what we must do.”*® 

The major support of this issue included a review of the New 
Deal record. This review led the Governor to conclude that the 
Roosevelt administration had failed miserably in its search for 
recovery. As he pointed out, $25,000,000,000 had been spent and 
yet 11,000,000 Americans were still seeking real employment. Lan- 
don held this situation to be a result of the administration’s in- 
ability to build the confidence necessary to spur American enter- 
prise and initiative to create new jobs. This in turn resulted from 
the government's record of irresponsibility and broken promises. 
Governor Landon declared that the government had often promised 
economy, but had not come within $3,000,000,000 of balancing 
the budget. The government had promised to hold the line on 
taxes, yet fourteen laws had been passed involving new or in- 
creased tax levies. This included a doubling of the proportion of 
taxes borne by the little fellow. As for the future of the invest- 
ment capital essential to recovery, the Kansan declared that there 
was no assurance that today’s investments would not be destroyed 
tomorrow by an administration which apparently believes that “the 
way to real and lasting prosperity is by the spending of borrowed 
money” and “that the more we borrow, the easier it will be to get 
out of debt.’’*° 

Landon added a number of instances of political irresponsibility 
to these financial factors in his explanation of the government's 
failure to instill economic confidence. He observed that the great 


29 Landon speech, Youth Conference, Topeka, Kansas, September 18, 


1936. 
a on Landon speech, Municipal Auditorium, St. Louis, Missouri, October 
, 1936. 
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authority initially requested and granted the government on a non- 
partisan basis for the emergency had been used for party and even 
personal political advantage. This was seen especially in the 225 

rcent increase in the government's patronage list*' and in the 
use of relief administration for political purposes. Even more to 
be deplored, the Governor contended, were the sinister political 
attempts to appeal to the voters on the grounds of class, race and 
religion, and the contempt for the Constitution often expressed 
by the President.** As injurious to building confidence in the 
government was the President's unwillingness in the 1936 cam- 
paign to take the people into his confidence as to his future plans. 
Landon emphasized that 


There can be an honest difference of opinion as to whether the proposals 
of the administration for one man government hold the solution of our 
social and economic problems, but there can be no difference of opinion 
on this: The President's theory of government should be presented frankly 
to the people at the polls. He has no right to ask for votes without tell- 
ing the people his intentions. Frankness in government is just as vital as 
truth in securities.33 


Turning to the positive side of Governor Landon’s campaign, 
we find, as might be expected, that the program area receiving the 
most thorough attention was agriculture.** The importance of mak- 


31 Landon speech, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, October 27, 1936. 

32 Landon speeches, Cleveland, Ohio, October 12, 1936, Naturalized 
Citizenship League, New York, New York, October 29, 1936, and Madison 
Square Garden, New York, New York, October 29, 1936. 

33 Landon speech, Baltimore, Maryland, October 26, 1936. One of 
Governor Landon’s major goals during the campaign was to draw out 
President Roosevelt as to his proposed future policies. Landon assumed 
that if Roosevelt answered the questions on key issues, the President would 
either embarrass himself by taking extreme positions or would commit 
himself to moderate policies. Landon felt that if President Roosevelt 
evaded his questions, he could not, if re-elected, claim a popular mandate 
for any particular policy. Roosevelt generally evaded answering Landon’s 
questions by standing on his record. Landon’s approach was best seen in 
his Madison Square Garden speech. The President in his next major 
address, as James M. Burns has observed, replied to the Republican 
nominee without really answering him; J. Reuben Clark to Landon, No- 
vember 9, 1936; Landon to Earle Evans, March 26, 1937; Landon speech, 
Madison Square Garden, New York, New York, October 29, 1936; New 
York Times, November 1, 1936; Burns, Roosevelt, 391. 

34 President Roosevelt expected this. On one of his “non-political” 
tours, he called a meeting for early September, 1936, in Des Moines, of 
the governors of the states afflicted by the drought, including Governor 
Landon. Roosevelt was well prepared and hoped that the Kansan might 
embarrass himself on farm and conservation questions in this encounter. 
The Governor was, however, also well prepared. The only significant 
result of the meeting was that it provided a considerable amount of news- 
paper copy of the two major party nominees and on the drought problem. 
For two conflicting estimates of the Landon-Roosevelt encounter, see Burns, 
Roosevelt, 277, and Rexford G. Tugwell, The Democratic Roosevelt: A 
Biography of Franklin D. Roosevelt, Garden City, New York, 1957, 425. 
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ing the farmer “a good provider and a good customer” was em- 
phasized. This was to be achieved basically by increased demand 
for farm products, stimulated partly by returning the unemployed 
to work, partly by government development of new crops and new 
crop uses, and partly by a program of cash benefits to operators 
of family-sized farms. Incidentally, such a program was designed 
to lower retail prices thereby benefitting the consumer.*® The 
farmer would be further helped by tariff revision aimed at elimin- 
ating competitive foreign products, especially dairy and livestock 
commodities, from the American market. The farmer was promised 
aid in recapturing his former foreign markets through reciprocal 
trade on non-competitive products and government help in disposing 
of American farm products abroad. Landon also called for the 
elimination of most-favored-nation clauses in treaties with nations 
which held an international farm trade advantage over the United 
States, because they refused to grant us similar privileges. Of 
course, the cash benefit program was to aid in supporting American 
agricultural income while selling our surpluses on domestic and 
foreign markets at competitive prices.** The Landon farm program 
also promised drought relief promptly given, seed loans, a federal 
crop insurance program, equalization of rural and urban educational 
opportunities, permission to carry surplus reserves on the farm and 
yet receive income support benefits, and fulfillment of outstanding 
New Deal obligations to individual farmers.** 

Two other important issues to farmers concerned farm home 
ownership and conservation. On the former, Landon promised to 
extend sufficient credit at reasonable rates for reliable tenant 
farmers to purchase farms and for refinancing of the farm homes 
of present owners.** Regarding conservation, the Governor called 
for a program far more aggressive than that followed by the New 
Deal. He indicated that a national inventory of all natural re- 
sources was first needed for proper planning. The Landon pro- 
posals included the demand for a comprehensive land use and ero- 
sion control program, but beyond that stressed the importance of an 
accompanying program of water conservation aimed at drought and 
flood control.** 


35 Landon speech, Des Moines, Iowa, September 22, 1936. 
36 Landon speech, Minneapolis, Minnesota, September 24, 1936. 
37 Landon speech, Des Moines, Iowa, September 22, 1936. 
aa Landon speeches, /bid., and Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, October 23, 
39 Landon speeches, Des Moines, Iowa, September 22, 1936, Spring- 
— Massachusetts, September 14, 1936, and Columbus, Ohio, October 10, 
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A second major appeal of the Landon campaign was to work- 
ingmen and businessmen. The keynote here was that national 
prosperity depended upon labor getting back to real work at good 
wages. This in turn called for putting business to work. While 
the Governor's program to accomplish these things could not be 
easily implemented, it could be simply stated. The government, 
under Landon, would work to put investment and consumer capital 
into circulation to create the necessary demand for labor. This 
could be done largely by inspiring the confidence of capital and 
management in the government. Honesty, efficiency, budget re- 
duction, and budget balancing were the methods to be used by 
government to inspire this confidence. These things could be 
achieved by strengthening the Bureau of the Budget and the Comp- 
troller General, eliminating the overlapping efforts and irresponsi- 
bility of emergency agencies, implementing sound executive reor- 
ganization, and cleaning house of patronage employment and po- 
litically motivated executives.*° To allay the suspicions of labor 
that only business would benefit from such a program, he empha- 
sized the need for workingmen to be united, and government pro- 
tection of the rights of labor to organize without employer inter- 
ference and to peaceful picketing. Governor Landon declared that, 
in the interest of both business and labor, he would work for mu- 
tual understanding between them based on perfection of collective 
bargaining techniques and government conciliation services.‘ 

The Republican candidate’s programs on relief and social se- 
curity were also designed to interest labor and business. He recog- 
nized that relief would have to continue while the economic ad- 
justments necessary to provide full employment were made, but he 
advocated completely honest and efficient relief administration. 
Added to the relief program would be provisions for job training 
to make relief recipienis more eligible for employment. The pro- 
gram would be administered basically by local communities and be 
financed by local resources with supplementary federal grants-in- 
aid. Landon stressed that no one in need would lack for adequate 
and prompt relief.** 

As for social security, the Kansas Governor believed that it was 
necessary in a highly industrialized society to provide a publicly 


40 While these themes are to be found in many of Landon’s speeches, 
see particularly Acceptance Address, Topeka, Kansas, July 23, 1936, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, October 10, 1936, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, October 26, 
1936, and Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, October 27, 1936. 

41 Landon speech, Newark, New Jersey, October 28, 1936. 

42 Landon speech, Cleveland, Ohio, October 12, 1936. 
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financed pension “‘as a matter of social justice.” Landon’s plan was 
simple and direct. He called for replacement of the Social Security 
Act of 1935 with a program of federal grants-in-aid to the states 
to give all American citizens over age 65, not just half of them, the 
minimum income necessary to protect them from want. This pro- 
gram was to be supported by a direct and widely distributed tax 
certain to constitute immediately, and perhaps in the future, a 
smaller burden on the working population than the administration's 
payroll deduction plan. As for other social security measures, 
Landon promised effective assistance to the blind and crippled, 
promotion of child welfare, improvement of public health services, 
and encouragement of honest and practical state programs of un- 
employment insurance.** 

One other Landon program must be mentioned. As with Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, foreign policy pronouncements were given secon- 
dary consideration by Landon. Yet they were significant in terms 
of future developments. The Governor's central promise was to 
do everything possible to keep the nation out of war. This, he 
declared, required a positive program of world peace. World ac- 
ceptance of mediation and even arbitration of international disputes 
based on an expansion of international law must be promoted. The 
nation must again encourage reduction of armaments and take the 
profits out of war. More significantly, Landon demanded that 
America help to lower world trade barriers to create the economic 
conditions necessary to international prosperity and the strengthen- 
ing of the forces against war in other lands. America must be 
willing to join with the representatives of other powers to discuss 
world problems, and must make clear its policies of non-aggression 
and non-interference. To strengthen our insurance against war, we 
must have bi-partisan consultation on foreign policy, and build a 
more effective Department of State and foreign service based on 
merit and good morale. Should war come in the world, we must 
realize that isolation is impossible. Neutrality not isolation, the 
Governor averred, offered our best hope to avoid involvement al- 
though it must be a neutrality based on the understanding that we 
refuse to pledge ourselves not to go to war under any circumstances. 
Should we ourselves go to war, “the protection of the doughboy 
should be put above protection of the dollar.’’** 


43 Landon speeches, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, September 26, 1936, and 
Newark, New Jersey, October 28, 1936. 

44 Landon s hes, Charleston, West Virginia, October 30, 1936, and 
Indianapolis, Indiana, October 24, 1936. 
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One other Landon campaign issue worthy of mention actually 
drew on many miscellaneous issues and took strands out of the 
major issues. Yet, for the Governor the facets of this issue were 
of great moment. This potpourri issue might be referred to as 
civic righteousness, and it represented Landon’s concern for the 
plight of the free man in a free society. Repeatedly he warned of 
the danger to individual and national character “to dole out bread 
for votes,” or to trade our souls for prosperity.** Urging the neces- 
sity of keeping schools free from both federal control and from the 
influence of selfish private interests, he vigorously opposed the 
imposition of loyalty oaths on teachers when not required of others. 
He even defended the freedom of teachers to express and work for 
their political and social ideals out of school.*® Before an Ameti- 
can Legion convention, Governor Landon stressed the importance 
in a free society of maintaining labor's rights. He also deplored 
fomenting of racial feeling, the efforts to capitalize on intolerance 
of race or creed,*? later saying that “if ever in this country there is 
an attempt to persecute any minority on grounds of race, religion 
or class, I will take my stand by the side of the minority.”** He 
called for “open hearings—a court of appeals” for civil servants 
threatened with dismissal, and demanded that there the ‘accuser 
should face the accused.’’"** The inquisitorial tactics of Congres- 
sional committees, and the employment of secrecy by executive 
agencies in determining policies directly affecting farmers and 
businessmen were condemned.®® Most of all, Landon emphasized 
the need for an alert citizenry in maintaining a fair, democratic 
government of the people.** While many observers felt the Repub- 
lican nominee only to be exercising his knowledge of platitudes in 
these statements, to him they represented facets of the most impor- 
tant issue of the 1936 campaign—the preservation and extension 
of the best in the national character. 


Governor Landon’s campaign speeches represented many things. 


45 E.g., Lowell, Massachusetts, September 12, 1936. 

46 Landon speech, Chautauqua, New York, August 24, 1936. Landon 
wrote that “The evidence of the need of this speech is the fact that I 
have received a large number of letters from a legionnaires all 


over the country protesting against it.” Landon to W. W. Waymack, 


September 2, 1936. 

47 Landon speech, American Legion Convention, Wichita, Kansas, 
September 7, 1936. 

48 Landon speech, Naturalized Citizenship League, New York, New 
York, October 29, 1936. 

49 Landon speech, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, October 27, 1936. 

50 Landon s hes, Minneapolis, Minnesota, September 24, 1936, and 
Los Angeles, California, October 20, 1936. 

51 E.g., Landon speech, Charleston, West Virginia, October 30, 1936. 
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Through him was voiced something of a concensus of the most ra- 
tional Republican feelings, chiefly those that were sensitive to the 
needs of unifying and liberalizing the party so that it might achieve 
its avowed goal of injecting moderation in government. More 
directly, they were expressions of the ideas and ideals of the man 
himself. On the matter of the Roosevelt administration, he granted 
that some significant advances had been made in areas needing the 
intercession of the federal government. For his part, Landon be- 
lieved in aid to farmers, the importance of treating labor fairly, re- 
lief to the impoverished and destitute, in social security, conserva- 
tion, regulation of business, and in the comity of nations. Where 
he took issue was in the choice of methods used to seek solutions 
in these areas of need. His conclusions were that the adminis- 
tration had met in stopgap fashion many of the short-term probiems 
of the nation, but had in its haste and confusion jeopardized re- 
covery in the long run, seriously threatening the traditional in- 
dividual liberties that only a framework of stable fiscal policy, ef- 
ficient administration, federalism, and separation of powers could 
insure. As he put it, “This Administration wields the same axe 
which has destroyed the liberties of much of the old world—an 
unbalanced budget, inflation of the currency, delegation of power 
to the Chief Executive, destruction of local self-government.’* 
The Republican nominee's fear was not that the Roosevelt govern- 
ment would destroy American liberties but rather that it would 
unwittingly establish the basis for such an event in the future. 
Should he succeed of election, Landon had enough confidence in 
his own ability and the country’s good sense to achieve recovery 
and reform without risking the loss of America’s liberties, character 
and dynamic qualities. Should he lose, he hoped that he would 
at least have rallied effective support for sounder executive policies. 
Landon’s campaign did not, of course, carry him to victory in the 
election. Yet, a review of his speeches and ideas does not even 
largely explain why. Whether he was right or wrong in his goals 
or a bit of both was almost immaterial to the issue of election. 
The answers to the question as to why he lost are to be found 
elsewhere. 

Landoa contended that he expected to lose because with the 
economic improvement experienced in the country in 1936, it was 
unlikely the voters would vote for a change.5* The Governor also 


52 Landon speech, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, October 26, 1936. 
_53 Landon to Oscar Stauffer, November 23, 1936; William Allen 
White to Landon, July 19, 1935, White Papers; Peter Wyden, “He Shows 
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charged that the Republican party was afflicted with an abundance 
of “stuffed-shirt and blind leadership.” ‘“‘It is,” he said, “too much 
to hope a candidate to correct that in the midst of a campaign.” 
Moreover, Landon knew “the Republican party has a lot to live 
down.” Then too, “. .. much of the ground I covered in the closing 
weeks of the campaign was discredited because of the Liberty 
League, Economy League, etc. One trouble was that I had no 
one [except Charles P. Taft} to pick up the progressive and mod- 
erate side of my speeches.’’®* 

Governor Landon might have added that three-and-a-half years 
of demoralization and disintegration had atrophied the functional 
organs of the Republican party.®*° During the 1936 campaign, it 
was difficult to rebuild the Republican National Committee or- 
ganization and impossible to make effective political groups out 
of most state and local party units. Important party rifts were 
apparent during the campaign in at least California, Missouri, New 
Jersey, New York and Pennsylvania. While the National Com- 
mittee experienced a remarkable revival in 1936, it still revealed 
some pitiful political gaps. For example, the Committee had twenty- 
four workers in its industrial division but only three people on its 
labor staff.°° The responsibilities of the various National Com- 
mittee divisions were not clearly defined and Committee publicity 


failed adequately to support the party's national standard-bearers.*’ 
Moreover, the Republican effort was fragmented because not one 
but several campaigns were conducted. Herbert Hoover and John 
D. M. Hamilton ran personalized speaking campaigns largely be- 
cause Landon could not very well dismiss or even effectively dis- 
cipline an ex-President or, in the middle of the campaign, a Na- 


Them How to Lose,” St. Louis Post-Dispatch, October 23, 1949. While there 
is no direct evidence that Landon, during the campaign, was convinced he 
was going to lose the election, it should be noted that the private and 
public polls especially followed by his campaign headquarters in Topeka 
charly showed a decisive Roosevelt victory. 

54 Landon to Raymond Clapper, November 16, 1936. 

55 Chester C. Bolton to Ogden Mills, March 29, 1934, March 30, 1934, 
Mills to George H. Lorimer, November 9, 1934, Mills Papers; William 
T. Hutchinson, Lowden of Illinois: The Life of Frank O. Lowden, 2 vols., 
Chicago, 1957, II, 677-681; Malcolm Moos, The Republicans: A History 
of Their Party, New York, 1956, 401. 

56 Fred Brinkerhoff to Landon, July 25, 1936; C. D. Hicks to William 
B. Bell, August 30, 1936; Henry S. Caufield to Landon, September 18, 
1936; Landon to Arthur Vanderbilt, August 7, 1936; Landon to John 
D. M. Hamilton, November 11, 1936; Republican National Committee, 
Alphabetical Directory by Departments, August 17, 1936, Chicago, 1936. 

57 Casey, “Republican Propaganda,” loc. cit., 27-44. Casey also argues 
convincingly that National Committee headquarters officials erred in not 
agreeing upon a few dominating issues. Instead, they launched too many 
appeals for the public to digest. 
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tional Committee chairman, whom he considered otherwise very 
efficient. As for Frank Knox's campaign independence, it appears 
that Governor Landon overestimated the Vice Presidential nominee's 
ability to correlate his efforts with Landon’s.°* Then too, problems 
of communication between campaign headquarters at Topeka, Chi- 
cago, New York, Washington, and en route with the various cam- 
paigners, complicated attempts made to achieve a relatively con- 
certed political effort. Another significant fact was that a number 
of Republicans, lulled to sleep by the optimism of the Literary 
Digest polls, did little to contribute to the campaign. Also working 
to this end may have been the extraordinary enthusiasm early in the 
campaign of many leading Republicans and their later switch to 
pessimism.°? Other Republicans, dismayed by the party’s past, had 
left or were to leave the party, like the La Follette brothers and 
Senator George Norris. Some like Senator James Couzens remained 
in the party but supported President Roosevelt, while still others 
like Senators William E. Borah and Hiram Johnson backed none 
of the candidates for President. Though great efforts were made 
by the Republicans to commit a number of these men, they met 
with no success.®° 

Then there was the intentional strategy of holding Landon’s 
speaking delivery to mediocrity to make Roosevelt appear flippant 
by contrast. This not only failed but stole from Landon’s speeches 
much of their effectiveness and made him appear personally medi- 
ocre.®* It was of course ironic that a man who used his personality 
to such great advantage with small groups and individuals to win 
the nomination could rarely project it to large groups.** Governor 
Landon’s efforts were also hurt by his speaking in an idiom which 
was not pleasing to labor or to city dwellers. They could not 
eat the pioneer virtues to which he so often alluded; they could 


58 The unhappy impact of contradictory Republican campaign state- 
ments and speeches is reflected in the reactions of Frank O. Lowden and 
one of his political associates in Hutchinson, Lowden of Illinois, 691 f. 

59 See Ogden Mills to Gordon O’Neill, June 18, 1936, November 6, 
1936, Mills Papers. 

60 E.g., Landon to William E. Borah, August 3, 1936; William Allen 
White to Borah, July 7, 1936, July 20, 1936, August 1, 1936; E. A. Rumely 
to Borah, October 9, 1936, October 16, 1936, Borah Papers. Many of the 
points mentioned in this paragraph are discussed at some length in Henry 

. Evjen, “The Republican Strate in the Presidential Campaigns of 
1936 and 1940,” Ph. D. dissertation, Western Reserve University, 1950. 

61 Landon to Frank Altschul, September 2, 1936; Moos, The Repub- 
licans, 399. 

62 Henry Breckinridge to Landon, November 18, 1936; Grove Patter- 
— — People: The Autobiography of Grove Patterson, New York, 
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not swallow the Republican party, nor digest the eulogies to econ- 
omy and efficiency. Certainly, Landon suffered from the apparent 
inconsistencies in his own speeches. He was unable to explain 
satisfactorily how he could lower trade barriers and yet afford 
additional tariff protection for farmers; how he could maintain and 
possibly expand existing services, and yet balance the budget and 
perhaps reduce taxes; how he could effectively use state and local 
governments to conduct relief and social security programs. 


It must be considered too that the Governor's campaign suffered 
from the unfounded charges and distortions of some of his oppo- 
nents. Liberals and radicals charged the Kansan with being in- 
sincere, a Wall Street and Liberty League tool, an instrument of 
Hearst, and an encourager of Lemke, Coughlin and G. L. K. Smith. 
Rumors portrayed Landon as a militant prohibitionist, an anti- 
Semite, and saying that $1.08 per day per family was sufficient for 
relief subsistence. Despite his record, he was shown as being 
virtually the descendent of Teapot Dome oil intrigues. His vaunted 
Kansas record, while outstanding among agriculturally oriented 
states, suffered from his opponents comparing it with the endeavors 
made in the more wealthy and populous industrial states. His 
uniquely successful effort at budget balancing was sneered at by 
those who claimed that it resulted from federal aid.** Probably 
much of the attack on Landon stemmed from the fact that, being 
from a less important and remote state, he was not well known 
before his nomination either to the nation or even his own party.®* 
This defect he was unable to correct during the campaign. 


63 Representative of opposition criticism of Landon are Harold L. 
Ickes to Amos R. E. Pinchot, mimeographed, October 19, 1936, Papers of 
Harold L. Ickes (Manuscript Division, Library of Congress) ; Earl Brow- 
der, Democracy or Fascism: Report to the Ninth Annual Convention of 
the Communist Party, New York, 1936, passim; Norman Thomas, After 
the New Deal, What?, New York, 1936, 3; Progressive National Com- 
mittee Supporting Franklin D. Roosevelt for President, Declaration of 
Principles, New Fork, 1936; John W. Wells, Meet Mr. Landon, Topeka, 
1936; Burt Comer, Tale of a Fox, Wichita, 1936. For other illuminating 
materials see the miscellany of criticism to be found in the weekly press 
release written by Charles Michelson and published by the Democratic 
National Committee, nae the Fog, Washington; Rolla Clymer’s 
weekly “Digest of Landon Mail Received at Jayhawk Hotel Branch 
[Topeka]” in the Landon Papers; “Presidency/Landon” file, Borah Papers; 
George H. Mayer, The Political Career of Floyd B. Olson, Minneapolis, 
1951, 297; and Wilbur L. Cross, Connecticut Yankee: An Autobiography, 
New Haven, 1943, 344 f. 
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national scene and a Republican, indicated in the spring of 1936 that he 
and others around Washington knew very little about Landon; Alpheus 
T. Mason, Harlan Fiske Stone: Pillar of the Law, New York, 1956, 404 n. 
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Ironically, some of the Governor's most appealing organizational 
efforts haunted him. By striving to reduce conservative control 
of the party and bring in new faces, Landon, an amateur in na- 
tional politics, surrounded himself too often with other amateurs. 
Furthermore, coming from a state with few industries and no large 
cities, he was handicapped in his awareness of the subtleties of 
labor and urban problems and tensions. Because of these things, 
he did not have the experienced aid and knowledge he needed and 
therefore found himself with too many tasks to be done.® In 
turn, because of this, he attempted to cover too many issues during 
the campaign with the result that many of the most significant 
issues did not receive the attention they deserved. This was also 
true of the National Committee. Then too, some of the issues, 
like spending and the Constitution, which received the most atten- 
tion, appealed only to a very limited number of people.*® Landon 
made no commitments on patronage or on policy beyond that stated 
in his speeches, which deprived him of opportunities to control 
some of the activities of extreme elements in the party.*’ Yet, by 
attempting in his campaign to harmonize the viewpoints of all 
major elements in the party, Landon dampened the enthusiasm of 
some of his most influential supporters. Friends like William 
Allen White®* could not realize that the candidate had to try to 
represent the whole party, especially if he was to have a chance 
of creating a vigorous opposition party, to educate the party to 
some of the political realities of the 1930's, or to win election. 

Landon and the Republicans, of course, did not lose the election 
merely because of their own deficiencies. The unpleasant flavor 
of the long depression had conditioned a majority of voters to be 
unreceptive to the Republican campaign efforts. Then too, the 
political operations of the New Deal were at least as important 
as Republican defects in deciding the election result. But, the New 
Deal should have been effective. In Franklin D. Roosevelt, it 
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possessed not only a remarkably skillful political commander, but 
a personable candidate who could point to a well-known national 
record of accomplishment. His administration controlled more 
federal, state and local patronage, and possessed more in-office 
leadership than any prior political group. It had spent almost 
twice the public money spent by any peacetime American govern- 
ment, and had obligated to it through relief activities about one- 
sixth of the population. The Roosevelt forces were not reluctant 
about using all this for political purposes.** The Republicans, 
even with their grand campaign fund, could scarcely hope to com- 
bat such a political force as was constructed by the New Deal. 


It should be emphasized, however, that the Landon campaign 
did more than just reveal Republican deficiences. Under hostile 
circumstances, the campaign helped to perpetuate certain ideas 
which have continued to receive attention in America, among them 
the concepts of an economy of plenty, the possibilities of new 
frontiers, unity of the people, efficiency, economy, state and local 
rights, exaltation of the Constitution, and a regulatory government 
rather than a managed state. Governor Landon also pointed out 
numerous New Deal defects, and indicated paths of action which 
the New Deal itself followed. During the campaign, government 
officials were prompted to take positive action to eliminate some 
of Landon’s issues. Some examples of this were the President's 
extension of civil service regulations to postmasters, Harry Hopkins’ 
sudden interest in dealing with the political intimidation of Works 
Progress Administration workers, the stepping up of the govern- 
ment’s drought relief program, and the establishment of a committee 
to devise crop insurance proposals. After the campaign, the gov- 
ernment began to show interest in developing better crop uses and 
cultivating foreign agricultural markets.‘® Possibly the Landon 
and Republican campaigns also were partly responsible for a down- 
grading of the planned society elements in the government, the 
great battle in Congress to block Roosevelt’s Court Reorganization 
proposals, increased executive and legislative interest in efficiency, 
and stepped up conservation efforts. Certainly, the campaign served 
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to publicize these issues before the government seriously wrestled 
with them. 

Perhaps the most interesting function of the campaign was the 
way it marked out a road for the reconstruction of the Republican 
party. This the Landon forces accomplished partly by broadening 
the control of the party to include Middle Westerners, liberals 
and young bloods, and partly by initiating the rebuilding of the 
party's political machinery. Landon, in his speeches and personal 
contacts, also educated many Republicans to a recognition that such 
things as organized labor, government regulation of business, con- 
servation, farm relief, and social security were realities in American 
life. Of course, the Landon campaigns for nomination and es- 
pecially election represented only the beginning of the struggle for 
the intellectual and organizational reconstruction of the Republican 
party, a struggle which was to be carried on for many years fol- 
lowing. Yet, in viewing his efforts it is not too fantastic to suggest 
that Landon not only was significant in carrying out the role of 
opposition candidate under most difficult circumstances but played 
an important part in shaping the development of his party into what 
within a generation would be known as Modern Republicanism. 


DoNALD R. McCoy 


University of Kansas, 
Lawrence 





John A. Logan and the Election 
of 1864 in Illinois 


From 1866 to his death twenty years later, John A. Logan 
was Illinois’ best known Republican politician. Those who heard 
“Black Jack” lash Democratic opponents in his best “Bloody Shirt” 
style forgot that before the Civil War Logan was a Democrat. A 
loyal follower of Stephen A. Douglas, Logan served in the House 
of Representatives from 1859 to 1861 as a member of the party 
he later denounced as the party of treason. 

Coming from Egypt, the pro-Southern section of southern Illinois, 
Logan favored compromise in the secession crisis. His refusal to 
rush to the colors immediately after Sumter led his Republican 
opponents to charge Logan with aiding the Confederacy. Logan 
did not openly support war for the Union until June, 1861, and 
even then he hoped for last minute compromise. After the 1861 
special session of Congress, Logan decided compromise was futile 
and announced he would no longer “stand out against the storm.’ 
In August he returned to Egypt and organized the 31st Illinois 
Infantry Regiment. 

With his entry into the army Logan slowly abandoned his pre- 
war politics. Due to the absence of his comments on political 
issues, Logan’s change was generally unknown. It was not until 
he returned to Illinois in July, 1863, after Vicksburg’s fall, that his 
former constituents became aware of his altered feelings. In 
Illinois’ 1863 election, Logan, a war Democrat, spoke for Unionist 
candidates and denounced all peace men, including many of his 
former friends whom he flayed as Copperheads. The former pro- 
Southern compromiser roared at a DuQuoin, Illinois, crowd, “I 
will tell you what sort of a peace I am for. I am not for a piece 
of a country.”* He also endorsed harsh measures to suppress the 
rebellion and even supported the use of Negro troops. 

Logan’s 1863 speeches were a major break in his political career. 
He returned to the front in October still a Democrat, but a stanch 
war Democrat willing to campaign for pro-war candidates no 
matter what their party affiliation. Since “Black Jack’’ was a 


1 John A. Logan to Mary Logan, July 4, 1861, John A. Logan Mss., 
Library of Congress. 
2 John A. n, Speech of General John A. Logan on Return to 
Illinois After the Casters of Vicksburg, Cincinnati, 1863, 20. 
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potent force in Illinois politics, especially in bitterly divided Egypt, 
this outspoken support of most administration policies was welcomed 
in Washington. 

As election year 1864 approached, illinois politicians watched 
Logan to discern some evidence of his feelings. Would he stand 
by his 1863 speeches or would he return to his more moderate 
1861 position? Logan commanded the 15th Corps in Sherman's 
Georgia campaign, and while the army moved on Atlanta the 
question remained unanswered. Then, on September 2 Atlanta fell 
and Sherman’s weary troops went into camp, where Sherman's 
fertile mind began to ponder the next move against the rebels. 
Logan's thoughts, however, moved in other directions. As after 
Vicksburg, a lull gave him a chance to go home and parlay his 
military fame in the political arena. 

As Sherman's legions struck deep into the heart of the Con- 
federacy, political events of 1864 gathered momentum. Union 
failure to end the war in the spring and summer increased the 
clamor for peace and made Democratic chances of unseating Lincoln 
in the fall appear excellent. Furthermore, Republican politicians 
were not helping their own cause. Factional strife between Lincoln 
and the Radicals brought on Salmon P. Chase and John C. Frémont 
booms. Both movements gradually disappeared to be followed 
by a Lincoln victory in June at Baltimore. Tennessee Unionist 
Andrew Johnson was named Lincoln’s running mate. The Balti- 
more platform called for a united effort to put down the rebellion 
and demanded abolition of slavery. 

Democrats met in Chicago August 29 to choose their nominees. 
Both war and peace men were included in the convention and a 
war Democrat, General George McClellan, and a peace man, George 
Pendleton of Ohio, were the party's candidates. The platform 
was composed by the peace faction and called the war a failure. 
It demanded peace as soon as possible. 

In Illinois, Democrats seemed to be ahead in the spring and 
summer. They nominated James Robinson for governor while 
Republicans chose Richard Oglesby. In Egypt Josh Allen was cer- 
tain to receive the Democratic nomination for Congress from the 
13th District, Logan’s old seat. For a time the Republican candi- 
date was in doubt, but in July Andrew J. Kuykendall, an old com- 
rade of Logan’s in the 31st Illinois and a former Democrat, won 
the nomination to oppose Allen. The I//inois State Register, Spring- 
field’s Democratic paper, greeted Kuykendall with hostility: “The 
miscegens of the 13th district have nominated that patriotic ‘war 
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democrat’ Kuykendall for Congress. Good Lord Kuyk, what can 
one man do? We don’t think you'll find your ‘war democracy’ a 
very paying card in Egypt.”* 

Logan kept his eye on the political scene as he fought through 
Georgia. As early as March he had written his wife, “I under- 
stand that Josh Allen will soon... commence his canvass for Con- 
gress. I do hope that [I. N.} Haynie will run against him and 
beat him. He can do it and God knows it would do me good to 
hear of his defeat.”* Logan said little else about politics until 
nominations had been made and then he struck at Allen again. 
“Josh Allen wrote me a letter, the infernal scroundrel, merely 
wanting me to write a letter to him saying that I was not for 
Kuykendall. I shall not answer his letter, but hope Kuykendall may 
beat him of which I have no hopes.’”® 

In August and September, as national candidates were nominated 
and politics moved to stage center, Logan was deluged with political 
letters. Two old Democratic friends, Charles Lanphier, editor of 
the State Register, and Democratic journalist James W. Sheahan of 
Chicago, wanted Logan to speak for the Democrats. Lanphier 
asked him to campaign for four days in Springfield: “They are 
pressing us here, have all the money, and with the pride about 
‘Lincoln's home,’ they will turn heaven and hell to beat us.”® 
Sheahan wrote after McClellan's nomination requesting Logan’s 
endorsement of McClellan. He asked: 


Will you refuse both [party and country} when they jointly ask your 
voice in this, election? In God's name Dear Logan, by all your hopes for 
your country and yourself, let not the Democracy ask your arm and be 
refused.... That party gives us a rational and a national platform, will 
you refuse to give your voice in behalf of our Hon. soldier, patriot, Demo- 
crat, and Statesman, McClellan? 

P.S. Lincoln has gone to the devil. Illinois will give Mc{Clellan} 
35,000 majority.7 


Logan seems to have ignored these pleas entirely. Until Atlanta 
fell he showed no indication that he would participate in the election 
in any capacity. 


3 Illinois State Register, July 8, 1864. 

4 Logan to Mary Logan, March 4, 1864, Logan Mss. Haynie was a 
pre-war friend of Logan’s who had followed Logan’s change of politics. 
Allen had been Logan’s pre-war law partner, but with the outbreak of war 
the two men had become estranged. Allen was Egypt’s most famous 
Copperhead. 

5 Logan to Mary Logan, August 6, 1864, Logan Mss. 

6 Lanphier to Logan, August 7, 1864, Logan Mss. 

7 Sheahan to Logan, August 31, 1864, Logan Mss. 
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In September an old friend, I. N. Haynie, wrote Logan to ask 
his support. He regretted Logan’s absence from Egyptian politics, 
and accurately stated the general's feelings when he wrote “I am 
sure that you cannot be a disinterested spectator of a field in which 
you were in days past so conspicuous a leader.” Haynie told Logan 
Egyptian Democrats were nothing but peace men, but hoped at least 
six counties in Logan's old district might give Union majorities.* 
Three days after Haynie’s report, Republican Congressman Elihu B. 
Washburne wrote Logan from Washington. He congratulated him 
on his role in Sherman's victory and turned to politics. The Chicago 
platform, he commented, “proclaims the experiment of war has 
been a failure, that you and the noble soldiers who have been 
fighting under you have accomplished nothing.” Washburne ex- 
pressed the wish that Logan might go to Illinois and campaign for 
Lincoln. “We want your clarion voice to echo over our state and 
arouse the Union and patriotic people to the salvation of the 
country.”’® 

Washburne’s appeal for Logan’s support was seconded by the 
President shortly afterward. If Lincoln wrote Logan a personal 
letter the document has disappeared, but Logan wrote long after 
the war, “When I left on leave after the Atlanta campaign to 
canvass for Mr. Lincoln, I did it at the special and private request 
of the then president. This I kept to myself and have never made 
it public.” *° 

The request for Logan’s leave that Sherman received came 
from Secretary of War Edwin Stanton, no doubt with Lincoln's 
approval. On September 20 Sherman wrote Logan’s immediate 
commander, General O. O. Howard, consenting to Logan’s leave. 
He remarked caustically, “There seems a special reason why he 
should go home at once." Though military success had made 
Sherman more cooperative in sending soldiers home to take part in 
political campaigns, he still complained ‘our armies vanish before 
our eyes and it is useless to complain because the election is more 
important than the war.’** In his memoirs Sherman wrote curtly, 
“General... Logan went home to look after politics.""* On 
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September 21 Logan turned over corps command to General Peter 
J. Osterhaus and bade his men good-by. He shook hands with 
many, promising to come back. He told the corps they could ‘feel 
safe” under Osterhaus, and was loudly cheered when he boarded 
the train.** 

Before Logan decided to return, both parties were claiming his 
support. The I//:mois State Register advised lilinois Democrats that 
Generals John M. Palmer, John McClernand, Logan “and other 
distinguished and influential gentlemen who have not, of late, 
acted with the Democratic party, will give their influence to secure 
the election of Gen. McClellan.’"® Several days later the Repub- 
lican I/linois State Journal questioned the Register’s claim in light 
of all that had been said against Logan by Illinois peace men. The 
paper intimated that Logan and other war Democrats would back 
Lincoln.’® Later, when they were sure of Logan’s support for 
Lincoln, Illinois Republicans did not claim Logan had abandoned 
the Democrats, rather they continued to call him a “war Democrat” 
to win increased support from Democrats.*’ 

Logan's journey northward took about a week, and when he 
reached Illinois, the Democrats announced his arrival with no 
mention of politics.‘ The I/linois State Journal, on the other hand, 
blared in a banner headline: “Gen. John A. Logan Coming Home.” 
It claimed, ‘He will be enthusialtically welcomed by every loyal 
man in Illinois." Republicans had read of a recent Logan speech 
supporting Lincoln.’ 

Logan had said so little about his probable course that even 
his wife was not sure whom he would support. He had written 
nothing concerning politics except opposition to Josh Allen, but 
from this she felt he would stump for Lincoln. Logan’s brothers 
thought he would come out for McClellan. In her Reminiscences 
Mary Logan tells of a bet she made with one of them. A span 
of mules was the prize won by Mary when her husband returned 
and spoke for the President. The mules were used to pull the 
Logans’ carriage around Egypt.*° 

Logan's first public appearance was scheduled for Carbondale 
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on Saturday, October 1. Before that speech, few were certain 
which candidates would be beneficiaries of Logan's “clarion voice.” 
Two days later before Logan took the stump Josh Allen wrote 
him from Marion. Allen spoke of Logan's “extensive influence” 
throughout Illinois and asked, “if compatible with your sense of 
duty and conviction of right,” that he back McClellan. Allen 
assured Logan his “true friends” were Democrats. Logan’s former 
partner did not ask support for his own candidacy, but concluded, 
“No one would hail with greater delight than myself the era when 
your relations and mine should be as of your [sic}.”*" 

Logan did not reply to Allen in writing but reserved his answer 
for the rostrum. On October 1, dashing off a note to Republican 
leaders, ‘I will be in Springfield on the Sth of October ready for 
duty,”” he walked to Carbondale square for his first address. He 
had been swamped with questions since he reached the city but 
had parried them all. Logan looked appropriately tired when he 
mounted the platform on a warm fall day and looked out on 
familiar faces.** 

From his first words it was evident he would not support Mc- 
Clellan. He delivered a tirade against “men among us who 
sympathize with the infamous and damnable treason.” He spoke 
of his Democratic background but refused to “act with or support 
any man or set of men, no matter by what name they may be called, 
that are not in favor of exhausting all the men and means under 
the control of the Government in order to put down this accursed 
rebellion.” His familiar voice rising to a roar, he said: 


When I find the leaders of the party I acted with, betraying the trust 
of the people reposed in them; when I find them repudiating the doctrine 
of Jackson, who was for hanging traitors to the highest tree... and for 
preserving the Union at all hazards, either with blood or without it, I am 
compelled to follow you no farther. I cannot go with you into the pre- 
cincts of treason and disloyalty. 


The crowd roared as he finished. “I will act with no party who 
is not in favor of my country, and must refuse my support to the 
nominees of the Chicago platform.”** 

After the Carbondale speech Logan boarded a train for Spring- 
field. A ceremony complete with cannon and speeches was to 
have greeted the Egyptian, but a downpour of rain interfered. 
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Several hundred braved the rain to greet Logan and hear Governor 
Richard Yates say, “Napoleon never had a better or prouder 
General than John A. Logan.”** Logan responded “I have come 
from the field, and feel happy .. . to see the old stars and stripes.” 
He told the small gathering there were only two sides, patriots 
and traitors, and declared his determination to fight the Chicago 
platform.”® 

The Illinois State Register greeted Logan's arrival sarcastically, 
saying he had “‘reported for duty” to the abolitionists. It asked the 
former Democratic congressman how it felt to be supporting men 
who had called him “Dirty Work” in 1861. Lanphier’s paper 
professed to be mystified by Logan's traitorous conduct to his 
old party.*® 

On October 5, Logan closeted himself with Republican leaders 
to work out a schedule of sixteen speeches. Most of these were to 
be in Egypt, with an occasional foray into northern IIlinois.2* The 
same night in Springfield, Logan delivered his second speech, 
almost a reiteration of the Carbondale address. He again called on 
Jacksonian Democrats to act as ‘Old Hickory” would have acted in 
preserving the Union. He added, “I believe Mr. Lincoln is a 
devoted patriot struggling honestly to preserve this country.” ‘He 
has done some things that I have not thought best,” Logan con- 
tinued without specifying “but that he has tried faithfully to sus- 
tain the Constitution . .. is a position. ..mo man can gainsay.” Of 
Lincoln's running mate, Logan said, “If Lincoln should die this 
man Johnson has trains enough to run the machine. He is a 
patriot, a soldier, and a statesman. ...I am for these men whether 
I have a friend left in the Democratic party or not.”** Logan was 
followed on the platform by Republican Senator Lyman Trumbull, 
who seconded Logan’s statement before the audience of 8,000.** 

The State Register stepped up its attack on the apostate, reit- 
erating the 1861 Republican charge that Logan had raised troops 
for the South. Lanphier wrote, “John, we should be sorry to think 
you couldn’t fight any better than you talk.”*° Then the paper 
implied that Logan’s campaigning constituted desertion from the 
army. It reported the Confederate attempt to cut off Sherman's 
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line of communications, putting Union troops in grave danger. 
“Yet Major Generals Logan and Palmer... are in Illinois making 
speeches for Lincoln.” Democrats everywhere took up the cry 
and Logan was condemned for playing politics when he should 
have been at the front.** 

Logan left Springfield and spoke in Belleville on October 10, 
then moved on to Centralia and DuQuoin. At DuQuoin, scene of 
his 1863 address, Logan was joined by Oglesby. I. N. Haynie 
tried to get Yates to join the group, but the governor was unable 
to attend.** At DuQuoin Logan reminded his listeners of his 
earlier address, and endorsed Oglesby for governor. Logan fol- 
lowed Springfield Republican Shelby Cullom on October 15 at 
Clinton, and launched his first attack on Josh Allen. Allen, Logan 
claimed, had proposed dividing Illinois into two parts in 1861, the 
Southern part to join the Confederacy. Logan stated that he 
refused to join Allen’s plot and “told him that he would see any 
man who would attempt such a project hanged as high as Haman.”* 


Logan’s Egyptian speeches continued to strike at Allen. While 
he endorsed Lincoln and Oglesby, he worked even harder for 
Kuykendall. In August he was pessimistic of Kuykendall’s chances, 
but in October his hopes soared. He wrote his wife, “I spoke 
yesterday to a large crowd, mostly Republicans. . . . This district [the 
13th} is now safe I think.’’** 

Alton, center of Egyptian Republicanism, furnished Logan's 
audience on October 20 and he told them he was ready to go to any 
length to put down the rebellion. “I am willing to subjugate, 
burn, and I had almost said exterminate rather than not put down 
this rebellion. I am in favor of taking Negroes. I have no con- 
scientious scruples concerning slavery; but the South has violated its 
contract.”*® Moving into deepest Egypt, he spoke in Jonesboro, 
Cairo, and Benton. In Jonesboro he returned to the subject of 
Josh Allen: 


Now let me say a few words about this man Allen. I know him well, 
and a greater traitor and humbug walks not unhung. When the war first 
broke out, and at about the time that I returned from Congress to this 
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district, in order to raise a regiment and to enter the field and service of 
my country, I met Josh Allen stalking about the Southern part of the 
State, trying to turn it over to the rebels; and he made a proposition to 
me to stump the district for the Confederacy to induce the Southern half 
of Illinois to secede with me, and I told him I'd see him in Hell first.36 


This brought a heated denial from Allen. He proclaimed his 
innocence and professed astonishment at Logan’s charge. “I pro- 
nounce the charge... said to have been made by General Logan, 
as unqualifiedly false—false in its conception by him, and das- 
tardly in its repetition by the poor parasites of ill-gained power.’’*? 

Logan, accused by Democrats of aiding the Confederacy in 
1861, echoed Allen in denying charges of treason. He wrote a 
note dealing with these charges to Egyptian Republican D. L. 
Phillips, which was printed in the Chicago Tribune. Logan called 
these allegations “false in every particular,” and denied he had 
ever assisted any man to go South. His opponents were slandet- 
ing him because he had stood by his country while they aided 
rebels.*° The Jonesboro Gazette defended Allen and berated Logan, 
its former hero, calling him a “‘mysterious combination of buffoonary 
and blackguardism,” and pointing to Logan’s pro-Confederate atti- 
tude in 1861.°% 


The campaign, bitter all over Illinois, was especially intense in 
Egypt where Logan and Allen traded accusations at every oppor- 
tunity, while Kuykendall was forgotten much of the time. Logan 
concluded most of his addresses with appeals in Kuykendall’s name 
and bore the brunt of campaigning. Though Kuykendall spoke 
regularly, it was obvious that if Allen were to lose Logan would 
be the chief reason. 

Pennsylvania, Indiana, and Ohio chose state officers in October 
in elections indicative of the November result. Republicans ran 
well in October and forecast complete victory the following month. 
Many troops had been furloughed at Yates’ request to aid Lin- 
coln’s cause, and Logan everywhere met comrades from the Army 
of the Tennessee. The week before election day, Logan swung 
through Harrisburg, Vienna and Metropolis, then left the state 
for one big Union speech in Evansville, Indiana. Lincoln estimated 
Illinois in the McClellan column during the final week. Elihu 
Washburne had written of “imminent danger of losing this state,” 
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but just before election day he wrote to a worried President, “Logan 
is carrying all before him in Egypt.’’*° 

The nation voted on November 8 and next day even Lanphier’s 
paper admitted ‘‘the returns so far look unfavorable for the Democ- 
racy.”* Returns soon indicated a national landslide for Lincoln, 
for McClellan was able to carry only Kentucky, Delaware, and New 
Jersey as the President amassed a 400,000 vote majority. Illinois 
wound up safely Republican by 30,736 votes. In addition, Oglesby 
beat Robinson, and eleven of the state’s fourteen seats in Congress 
went to Republicans.** 

Congressional and presidential races in Egypt were exciting to 
the end. The 13th District, always Democratic, went Republican. 
Kuykendall defeated Allen 11,742 to 10,759. Allen won nine 
counties to six for Logan’s candidate, but Kuykendall won several 
by landslides. Johnson County, which had given Logan immense 
majorities as a Democrat, voted for Kuykendall 1,225 to 367, but 
Logan's native county, Jackson, refused to follow his lead and went 
to Allen.‘ Even the neighboring 12th District became Republican. 
There W. R. Morrison, the Democrat, was beaten by Republican 
Jehu Baker, for whom Logan had campaigned. The Lincoln-Mc- 
Clellan race in the 13th was also evidence of Logan's electioneering 
ability and popularity. In a district that had soundly defeated him 
in 1858 and 1860, Lincoln won a close race.** 

Most were willing to credit Logan for the section’s amazing 
political reversal. Washburne’s words were echoed by the J//inoss 
State Journal and the Alton Telegraph. The latter felt: 


The Union party is indebted in a ot measure to him for the glorious 


result. ... He it was that went to the field of battle and came back covered 
with glory, and exposed the machinations of Josh Allen. To this fact 
then, more than any other, this glorious triumph over Copperheadism is 
attributable. 45 


After the war the Chicago Tribune recalled “how he revolutionized 
Egypt in the fall of 1864."** In 1864 newly elected Governor 
Oglesby joined these voices as he thanked Logan for 
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the generous and very effective cooperation and pert of your heart and 
tongue in the late canvass. This however, General is but a small part of 
the rich results of your noble efforts in behalf of the whole cause. I feel 
sure your bold attacks in Egypt... will never be forgotten nor cease to be 
honored by all Illinois.47 


Election over Logan thought of his return to the army. AIl- 
though he was exhausted and complained of an “inflammation in 
the throat,” he wrote Sherman asking if he should come back at 
once, but Sherman, about to march to the sea, replied, “It is not 

ssible to overtake your command. Remain at home until you re- 
cover." To obtain an extended leave Logan wrote Lincoln. He 
asked for thirty additional days and Lincoln answered immediately 
granting the leave.** Logan spent a few days resting with his 
family. 

Never quiet for long, he was off again in mid-November. 
“Black Jack” travelled to Chicago and delivered a Union speech 
before returning to Egypt at month’s end. Logan’s extended leave 
and his trip to northern Illinois may have been brought on by a 
sudden ‘‘Logan for Senator’ movement. Letters written two months 
later indicate Logan’s interest in the senatorship, but in November 
he stuck to an earlier vow to “eschew politics” and returned to the 
army before the legislature met.®® I. N. Haynie was interested in 
promoting Logan’s candidacy. He arranged with the editor of the 
Mt. Vernon, Illinois, Unconditional Unionist to mention Logan 
as Egypt’s senatorial favorite, promising to send a copy of the 
endorsement to every paper in the state. Haynie told Logan “‘it 
is my design to stir things up hot.’®' Several other papers took 
up the Unionist’s call for Logan, but the state’s leading Republican 
organ, the I/linois State Journal, was not carried away.°* The paper 
supported Yates for the Senate, but announced its admiration for 
Logan who it believed would not be a candidate.** Democrats, 
smarting under the election defeat, accused Logan of thinking more 
about the senatorship than the war.°* When Yates was finally 
elected, Logan was on his way back to resume command. Haynie, 
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disappointed at Logan's refusal to stay in Springfield until the 
legislature met, wrote Mary, “there is no question but that the Sen- 
atorship was within his grasp if he had been able to be present 
during the contest. All parties concede that Genl. Logan will be 
invincible two years hence.’’®® 

Logan’s activity in Illinois in 1864 was significant. He sup- 
ported Union candidates and opposed those he felt favored peace. 
His speeches rang with appeals for war support, but mentioned few 
other issues. Abolition and Reconstruction were almost completely 
ignored. It is difficult to characterize Logan as a Republican in 
1864. He was obviously a Unionist, one of many pre-war Demo- 
crats who joined Republicans behind Lincoln under the Union 
banner. But to date Logan’s conversion to Republicanism from 
1864 is misleading. In his speeches and letters he did not seem 
to think of himself as a Republican. Logan was regarded by 
others as a ‘war Democrat,” or a “Unionist,” not a Republican. 
His activities in 1864 were a step in the direction of the Republican 
Party, but he was not a Republican in 1864, nor did he completely 
embrace the Republican program until 1866 when he was nominated 
by that party for Congress. He was elected, and until his death 
stood as a personification of conservative Republicanism. The 
election of 1864 was an important episode in his change of party, 
and his efforts for the party he later joined told heavily in its 
victory in a key state in one of the nation’s most important elections. 


JAMES P. JONES 


Florida State University, 
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The Loyola Leo XIII Symposium 


On March 18, Loyola University of Chicago held a symposium 
to honor the sesquicentennial of the birth of Leo XIII on March 2, 
1810. The conference on “Leo XIII and the Modern World” 
brought together for the major papers scholars from six colleges 
and universities in the United States. These scholars were joined 
by the Apostolic Delegate to the United States, His Excellency, 
Archbishop Egidio Vagnozzi, who contributed the luncheon address 
on “Pope Leo XIII and the Problem of Human Liberty.” Leo's 
appeal to the modern world was reaffirmed during the conference 
by the papers read and by the attendance of more than five hundred 
students and scholars from universities in this country and Europe. 

The introductory paper was given by Edward Gargan, of Loyola 
University, who served as General Chairman of the Symposium. 
This paper surveyed contemporary press reaction in America to 
Leo XIII's pontificate. Leo's career was followed closely by the 
popular and academic press of America. This was true not only 
of the journals of the Catholic community, but also of the journals 
of Protestant scholarship. The North American Review, The At- 
lantic, and Harper's were typical of the popular magazines that 
considered his activity of great interest. 

Leo XIII was admired in the press for the dignity and holiness 
of life he exhibited. His statements were not, however, uncritically 
received. The Encyclical Aeternt Patris, The Restoration of Chris- 
tian Philosophy to Schools, issued in August of 1879, was, for 
example, interpreted as a step-backward by Professor Archibald 
Alexander, of Columbia College, in an article “Thomas Aquinas 
and the Encyclical Letter’ published in the Princeton Review for 
January, 1880. On the other hand, The Andover Review of January, 
1886, considered the Encyclical Immortale Dei, The Christian Con- 
stitution of States, a marked change in papal attitude from that 
represented twenty-one years earlier in the Syllabus of Errors. And 
with less reservation, in 1891, The Andover Review thought Rerum 
Novarum undeniably socialist in tone, but likely to exercise an in- 
fluence “toward freedom and elevation of the working classes.” 
The more popular journal The Atlantic Monthly reviewing in 1894 
all of Leo's encyclicals up to that date was especially appreciative 
of his Au millieu des sollicitudes, encouraging French Catholics 
to support the Third Republic as a legitimate form of government. 
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The Atlantic wondered, however, whether Leo’s impact on his 
Church would or could be reciprocated in the world at large. 
Harper's and The North American Review stressed in their accounts 
of Leo the lessening of American apprehension towards Catholics 
during his reign. This feeling was traced to Leo's interest in 
America and what was understood to be Catholic appreciation of 
the liberties enjoyed in the American climate and society. 

American sympathy for Leo was summarized in a special article 
by seven representative religious leaders of Protestant, Catholic 
and Jewish faiths in The North American Review for July 25, 1903. 
Archbishop John Ireland of St. Paul in this collected eulogy recalled 
most warmly Leo's eager interest in America. ‘Some day,’ he wrote 
“a long chapter will be written on Leo and America—his apprecia- 
tive understanding of our institutions and liberties, his genial love 
of the country and its people, his wise and large-minded directioa 
to the Church in America, his friendliness of attitude, in more than 
one instance, towards national affairs."" The brief examination of 
contemporary response to Leo XIII's pontificate suggested a con- 
sensus as to the issues and developments of the utmost importance 
in his reign. Problems such as the relationship of scholastic phi- 
losophy to modern thought, the Church’s view of political and 
social needs, the Pope’s thought as viewed in an American climate 
and in relationship to the growth of Christianity in its entirety 
were given important discussion by Leo's contemporaries. These 
issues have remained the significant problems for the study of Leo 
in our time and were the subjects of the subsequent papers. 

In his paper “The Church and the World in the Nineteenth 
Century,” Kenneth Scott Latourette, Sterling Professor Emeritus in 
Missions and Oriental History, Yale University, approached Leo 
XIII's achievement against the background of the historical forces 
that in the nineteenth century threatened- the “very existence of 
Christianity” and the vital currents in the life of the Church that 
brought it unexpected success in this century. He saw Leo’s work 
accomplished despite the prestige of a “secularized democracy” 
often antagonistic to Christianity and supported by a scientific atti- 
tude hostile to Christianity’s place in the intellectual order. The 
Church at the outset of this century, he observed, appeared “inex- 
tricably bound to a society and political structure that was passing.” 

From this dark beginning, Leo’s pontificate was regarded as 
drawing upon a renewed successful effort in the life of the Church. 
This renaissance was seen as taking place “first of all’ because “the 
Papacy became a more effective center of the Catholic Church's life 
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than even at the apex of the Middle Ages.” This development was 
in turn accompanied by success in many areas, among these “the 
revival of existing orders and congregations,” whose spirit was 
matched by “the foreshadowing of the devotion of the laity seen 
in the twentieth century in Catholic Action....” These develop- 
ments were described as complemented by the geographic expan- 
sion of the Catholic Church accomplished through the immigration 
movement of the nineteenth century and the successful missionary 
activity also characteristic of this century. 

The accomplishments of the Catholic Church and the energy so 
magnificently expressed in Leo's pontificate was found by Latourette 
to be also present in the history of the Protestant Churches in the 
nineteenth century. He stressed the parallel accomplishments in 
Protestantism exhibited in wide missionary success and in devo- 
tional progress as illustrated by Pietism and Evangelicalism. He 
believed that Protestant achievement in the nineteenth century his- 
torically prefaced the importance of the Ecumenical movement 
within Protestantism in the twentieth century. In summary, Pro- 
fessor Latourette thought that the success of Protestanism in the 
nineteenth century alongside of Catholic progress established the 
historical perspective from which to evaluate Leo XIII’s own his- 
torical achievement. 

Serving as commentator on Professor Latourette’s paper, Mon- 
signor Harry C. Koenig emphasized the use that Leo XIII made of 
encyclicals to guide the Church's life. He did not believe that the 
progress of Protestantism in the nineteenth century lessened the 
historical separation between Catholicism and Protestantism in the 
twentieth century. On the contrary, he concluded that the persis- 
tence of doctrinal differences seemed to underscore a contemporary 
historical situation in which “Protestants and Catholics have alto- 
gether diverse concepts of unity.” 

In his contribution on “Leo XIII and the Social Crisis,’ Mon- 
signor Joseph N. Moody of Ladycliff College, found Marx and 
Leo in agreement as witnesses to the alienation and isolation of the 
industrial worker in Europe’s economy. The pope was presented 
as grieved that this tragic situation almost irresistibly led the worker 
into the false expectation that industrial progress and wealth would 
satisfy his needs as a person. At the same time, Leo was aware 
of the temptation to the worker to choose class war as the means 
to his salvation. In this concern the pope, according to Monsignor 
Moody, separated himself from the Marxists by his refusal to con- 
sider the class struggle as historically necessary to the worker's 
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improvement. Through Rerum Novarum the pope significantly 
depreciated the expectation of class war, a prospect gaining wide 
acceptance in working class movements throughout Europe. Rerum 
Novarum was interpreted as optimistically confident that the work- 
er's plight, essentially due to injustice, was correctable through 
social doctrines nourished by a passion for justice. 

Monsignor Moody observed that the accent on justice was present 
in Catholic social thought throughout the nineteenth century and 
that this stress had reached considerable clarity of expression by 
the 1830's. The de-Christianization of European thought and in- 
ternal differences between churchmen served, however, to frustrate 
the development of social Catholicism. Here again, it was Leos 
role to offer decisive help to a minority of Catholics anxious to 
give life to the concepts of social Catholicism. Leo's leadership 
was regarded by Monsignor Moody as not entirely expected, but 
when offered, this leadership was indebted to the social thinkers 
who preceded and were contemporaries of the pope. Monsignor 
Moody called special attention to the recent edition of the various 
drafts of Rerum Novarum in the important volume L’Enciclica 
"Rerum Novarum,” Testo authentico e redazioni preparatorie dai 
documenti originali. (A cara di Mons. Giovanni Antonazzi. Pre- 
fazione di S. E. Mons. Domenico Tardini. Roma, Edizioni di 
Storia e Letteratura, 1957.) 

During the composition of Rerum Novarum, both liberal and 
conservative opinions were presented to Leo XIII until the final 
text was prepared with its important recognition of the rights of 
the working class to independent voluntary organizations, and the 
consequent rejection of corporative theory. In conclusion, Monsignor 
Moody re-emphasized the moral center of Leo's social teaching and 
the pope’s refusal to endorse specific technical solutions to changing 
problems. In this, he believed, the pope could be considered as 
anticipating ‘‘the call of the more recent popes for the lay apostolate; 
for while he was insistent on the authority of the hierarchy, he saw 
the entire Church as responsible for the application of just princi- 
ples to economic life.” 

Commenting on the paper, Paul Mundy, of the Sociology De- 
partment of Loyola University, acknowledged his ready agreement 
with the main argument of the paper. He thought, however, that 
sufficient attention had not been given to explaining the time lag 
between the social crisis of the entire nineteenth century and the 
leadership provided by Leo. He also asked if Monsignor Moody 
had not failed to recognize adequately the “ethical complaint” 
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implicit in Marx's doctrine. Mundy furthermore suggested that 
the difficulties of Leo XIII's time are not yet over and that some 
recognition of the perennial aspects of social distress must remain 
a part of any evaluation of Leo and the social crisis. 

At the luncheon, His Eminence, Albert Cardinal Meyer of 
Chicago, read a greeting and blessing from His Holiness Pope John 
XXIII to all participating in and attending the sessions of the 
symposium. In his address on “Pope Leo XIII and the Problem 
of Human Liberty” the Apostolic Delegate, His Excellency, Arch- 
bishop Egidio Vagnozzi characterized Leo “as the first of the modern 
Popes who, completely detached from the care and trouble of tem- 
poral sovereignty, placed their position and mission at the sole 
service of the spiritual welfare of mankind.” Reviewing the Leonine 
teaching on liberty the Apostolic Delegate stressed Leo’s insistence 
that “true liberty” required obedience to the laws of God and to 
the just laws of the state. He thought that the American Declara- 
tion of Independence in deriving man’s liberty from the Creator 
was a similar statement of the views later expressed by Leo. 

The Apostolic Delegate drew attention to the difficulties in- 
volved in interpreting Leo's reassertion ‘‘with great clarity and firm- 
ness that only in the Catholic Church is to be found the full measure 
of religious truth and the divinely prescribed form of worship. . . .” 


This position, he argued, does not mean “that the Catholic Church 
expects the state to be intolerant of religions other than the Cath- 
olic.” The Apostolic Delegate stressed that Leo XIII acknowledged 
the role of custom and usage in giving sanction “for each kind of 
religion having its place in the State.’ He proposed that Pope 
Pius XII developed Leo’s thought “‘with even greater clarity’” when 
he told a Union of Italian Catholic Jurists on December 6, 1953: 


The affirmation: religious and moral error must be impeded when it is 
possible, because toleration of them in itself is immoral, is not valid ab- 
solutely and unconditionally. God has not given even to human authority 
such an absolute and universal command in matters of faith and morality. 
Such a command is unknown to the common convictions of mankind, to 
Christian conscience, to the sources of Revelation and to the practice of the 
Church. . . . 


In conclusion, relating the ideas of Leo XIII and liberty to the 
modern age and to America, the Apostolic Delegate declared: 


As far as the United States is concerned, I feel that it is a true interpre- 
tation of the feelings of the Hierarchy and of American Catholics in 
general to say that they are well satisfied with their Constitution and 
pleased with the fundamental freedom enjoyed by their Church; in fact, 
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they believe that this freedom is to a large extent responsible for the 
expansion and consolidation of the Church in this great country. Whether 
they remain a minority, or become a majority, I am sure that American 
Catholics will not jeopardize their cherished religious freedom in ex- 
change for a privileged position. 


Professor James Collins, of St. Louis University, began the 
afternoon session with a paper directed to ‘Leo XIII and the Phil- 
osophical Approach to Modernity.” Leo was described as “‘pre- 
eminently the pope of the open tradition in philosophy, which joins 
a firm rooting in our Christian philosophical heritage with a 
critical yet generous response to modern thought.” Insisting that 
Leo desired a continual philosophical commerce between Christian 
and modern philosophy, Collins developed three essential aspects 
of Leo's teaching. The first constituted his guidance on “the best 
way of philosophizing,” the second his counsel on the method for 
recapturing the wisdom of St. Thomas, and the third his advice to 
“complete the old by the aid of the new.” 

Great care was taken by Collins to establish the significance 
of Leo’s preference for speaking about “‘philosophizing rather than 
philosophy.” In giving priority to the verbal form, and hence the 
operational nature of philosophy, Leo was interpreted as providing 
the maximum support for an approach to philosophy having as 
its goal the meeting of the personal activity of the philosopher and 
“the reasonable pattern of being” he seeks to penetrate. Leo could 
never speak solely as a philosopher, and thus it was noted that in 
his role “as supreme teacher of revealed truth,” he emphasized that 
“the best way of philosophizing” presumes ‘obedience to the Chris- 
tian faith,” which as he taught “helps the understanding, and not 
only detracts in nowise from its dignity, but adds greatly to its 
nobility, keenness, and stability." Through this counsel Leo re- 
affirmed the relationship of faith and philosophy against a phil- 
osophical tradition that would demand their separation. Leo saw 
the Christian philosopher as obligated to master the classical phi- 
losophers, the Fathers, the Scholastic Doctors, especially St. Thomas, 
and the fruits of modern philosophical inquiry. 

In interpreting Leo’s praise of the wisdom of St. Thomas, Col- 
lins stressed the idea that a philosopher’s Thomistic allegiance com- 
mitted him to ‘a sustained engagement with all of the tendencies 
of modern philosophy.” Such an engagement was viewed as im- 
plicit in Thomas’s own work, his problems and methods. To illus- 
trate the historical relationship between Thomism and modern phi- 
losophy, Collins recalled that the Catholic philosophers of the nine- 
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teenth century who prepared the way for the Thomistic revival 
were all deeply indebted to various schools of modern philosophy. 
As examples he cited such figures as Sanseverino, Taparelli, Libera- 
tore, and Kleutgen. In entering into their work, the pope was 
seen as calling for a more precise “textual and contextual under- 
standing of St. Thomas and the moderns,” if their pioneer work 
was to be perfected. 

Professor Collins offered as essential evidence of Leo’s accent 
on the relationship of Christian philosophy and modern philosophy 
the passage in Aeterni Patris where the pope cautions against the 
misuse of tradition. This is the place where Leo warned: “.. . if 
anything is taken up with too great subtlety by the Scholastic doctors, 
or too carelessly stated—if there be anything that ill agrees with 
the discoveries of a later age, or, in a word, improbable in what- 
ever way—it does not enter our mind to propose that for imitation 
to our age.’ Giving special attention to this admonition, Collins 
analyzed in detail the meaning to be given to Leo’s caution against 
“too great subtlety,” that which is “too carelessly stated,” that which 
is obsolete in view of modern discoveries, and philosophical attitudes 
bearing an air of improbability. He argued that this fourfold 
warning must be understood as a positive counsel to the Christian 
philosopher to be ever alert to “the springs of consent’ that open 
the mind and heart of each successive philosophical generation. 

In summary, Collins observed that Leo's phrase ‘strengthen 
and complete the old by the new” represented his most precious 
advice to the Christian philosopher. He found this advice clearly 
followed by those philosophers who welcomed and were guided 
in their philosophizing by the encyclical Aeterni Patris. Here he 
cited the work of Cardinal Mercier, Father Marechal, Monsignor 
Olgiati, Father Copleston, and Maritain. These Christian phi- 
losophers were indebted in common to the wisdom of St. Thomas 
and joined together in a common concern to build with the best 
materials of the past and the present. 

The Reverend Robert F. Harvanek, S.J., General Prefect of 
Studies, Chicago Province of the Society of Jesus, in his comments 
took sharp issue with Professor Collin’s presentation of Leo's open- 
ness to modern philosophical concerns. He argued that Leo’s em- 
phasis was undeniably on the task of the restoration of Christian 
philosophy, and more specifically ‘the tradition of Catholic phi- 
losophy.” He felt that Professor Collins had underestimated Leo's 
rejection of much of modern philosophy since the sixteenth century. 
In illustrating his position Father Harvanek suggested that New- 
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man’s “enthusiasm” for Aeterni Patris was aroused because of the 
recall to tradition rather than from any eagerness to focus attention 
on modern developments. The Prefect insisted that the Christian 
philosophers’ confidence in approaching modern thought was a poise 
developed after Leo. It was his view that Pius XII in Hamani 
Generis had made the historically significant statements on “the 
Catholic scholar’s relationship to non-Catholic theories and doctrines 
in all areas of human learning. . .” 

Professor Samuel William Halperin, of the University of Chi- 
cago, followed with a paper on “Leo XIII and the Roman Ques- 
tion.”” He began with an accounting of the troublesome political 
legacy Pius IX left to his successor as a consequence of the loss 
of the papacy’s temporal power. Unable to accept the conditions 
enacted by the Italian state in the Law of Guarantees of May, 1871, 
Pius IX unceasingly demanded that the temporal power be restored. 
This power was believed to be absolutely necessary to the inde- 
pendence and freedom of the Holy See. Failing to achieve the 
restoration of his power, Pius IX had adopted the non expedit of 
1868 as the most effective means of unending protest against the 
Italian monarchy. 

When Leo XIII inherited the obligations and burdens of these 
policies, he was, according to Halperin, a man who “never forgot 
that he was living in the nineteenth century and that the church’s 
methods of combat had to be adapted to the realities of the present.” 
From the opening days of his pontificate, it was noted, Leo exhibited 
moderation in searching for a solution to the Roman Question. He 
desired, Halperin believed, a settlement that would have trans- 
formed the existing de facto situation enjoyed by the pope within the 
Vatican enclave into a de jure status with its acknowledgment of 
sovereignty. 

Though Leo XIII may have aspired to such a workable com- 
promise, all his hopes were to be frustrated during his reign. In 
tracing out these difficulties, Halperin underscored the consequences 
for the political maturation of the Italian monarchy. When the 
juridical sovereignty of the Vatican could not be arranged, Leo 
XIII felt obliged to continue his predecessor's use of the non expedit. 
The discouragement of Catholics from participation in the political 
life of their country in turn deprived Italy of a vital conservative 
tradition necessary to the effective development of its parliamentary 
and constitutional life. In the absence of this tradition partisans 
of the left and anti-clericals enjoyed a political monopoly not en- 
tirely beneficial to the political growth of Italy. Emboldened by 
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their advantage, the forces of the left frequently welcomed’ po- 
litically opportune outbursts of anti-clericalism. Such campaigns 
fastened Leo XIII to the non expedit even though there are evi- 
dences, according to Halperin, which indicate that Leo knew in 
his last years that it was a failure in both theory and practice. 


Halperin further demonstrated that just as the Roman Question 
had a profound impact on the internal political life of Italy, so 
did it determine much of the diplomacy of the Vatican during Leo’s 
reign. He believed that Leo XIII gradually was convinced that he 
would receive no help from Germany or Austria-Hungary in solv- 
ing the Roman Question and therefore adopted the policy of 
rapprochement towards France. The Roman Question was credited 
by Halperin as a major factor in forming Leo’s counsel of Raillie- 
ment to the Catholics of the Third Republic. Reviewing the sub- 
sequent history of the Roman Question and its resolution in the 
Lateran Accords of 1929, Halperin observed that the final settle- 
ment was cast in a pattern already perceived by Leo. On this he 
concluded with the historically significant judgment: 


The role of Mussolini as a party to the Lateran Accords of 1929 shadowed 
them at the time of their signature. Actually, however, they responded to 
a profound historical need. They have survived the vicissitudes of the past 
many years. They should survive many more. 


In her comments, Margaret M. O'Dwyer of Loyola University, 
praised Professor Halperin’s valuable exposition of the difficulties 
the nineteenth century papacy and Italy experienced in resolving 
problems apparently amenable to solution in the twentieth century. 
She called attention to Father John Courtney Murray's reminder 
that Leo XIII regarded the attacks on the independency of the 
papacy as part of a wider “conspiracy” to undermine the moral 
prestige and mission of the Church. In addition she suggested that 
perhaps the stand of Pius IX and Leo XIII was a necessary prepara- 
tion for the success of the present century in resolving the Roman 
Question. “It may be,” Miss O’Dwyer proposed, “that their stand 
was necessary so that the future be not prejudiced.” 

Reverend Thomas T. McAvoy, C.S.C. of the University of Notre 
Dame, opened the evening session with his paper ‘Pope Leo XIII 
and America.” At the outset he recalled the surprise in Europe 
that Catholicism flourished in the United States. This was an 
astonishment provoked by the accepted idea that Catholicism and 
democracy were incompatible. The issue of Catholicism and the 
American political spirit and culture was, according to Father 
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McAvoy, the great theme dominating the history of Leo and Amer- 
ica. For the Church in America two great problems existed within 
this context. The first, was the manifold problem attending upon 
the Americanization of the Catholic immigrant. The issue involved 
not only questions of parochial and diocesan discipline, but very 
acutely the development of parochial education. The second task 
was that of fitting the Church in America more formally into the 
universal canonical organization and discipline. 

The American Church had been, as Father McAvoy noted, rela- 
tively free of constant contact and communication with Rome. Dur- 
ing Leo’s reign the prospect of a more intimate and steady rela- 
tionship between America and Rome was not eagerly accepted by 
American churchmen formed by the earlier experience. This hesi- 
tation was illustrated by a dramatic retelling of the stages, if not 
stratagems, necessary to bring the American hierarchy to accept the 
prospect of a permanent papal delegation to the United States. 
Archbishop Francisco Satolli on the eve of his announcement that 
he was to be the first Apostolic Delegate to America, was assured 
by the hierarchy, assembled in New York, that they did not wish 
such an office in this country. 

After the establishment of the Delegation it appeared that the 
liberal coalition of Bishops Keane and Ireland, and Cardinal Gib- 
bons had the greatest influence with the new Apostolic Delegate. 
Yet the conservative elements in the hierarchy were soon heard by 
the Delegate and in Rome. So successful were they that eventually 
they succeeded in presenting, for a time, their adversaries as opposed 
to parochial education, as benevolent towards secret societies, and 
as skirting indifferentism in their friendly relations with non- 
Catholic religious bodies. The controversy and tension between the 
members of the American hierarchy quickly tested the wisdom of 
Rome in bringing the Church in America more precisely within the 
ancient discipline and organization of the Church. 

Father McAvoy presented Rome, during Leo's pontificate, as 
skillfully adjudicating the many differences between the hierarchy 
in their efforts to fit the Church within the framework of the 
American system. His review of Rome’s many successes seemed to 
justify his conclusion concerning Leo and America: 


Certainly not all the problems of the Church in America were solved dur- 
ing his regime, but he could at the end write a letter of love and praise for 
his sons in the United States who were working hard to reconcile the Church 
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and the Age. The Church in the United States has increased in number 
and wealth since 1903, but the best achievements had their origin in the 
golden era of Pope Leo XIII. 


The second evening paper “Leo XIII and Contemporary The- 
ology,” was read by the Reverend Gustave Weigel, S.J., of Wood- 
stock College, Maryland. In agreement with those who preceded 
him, Father Weigel found the characteristic mark of Leo to be his 
readiness to adapt to new times. This receptivity to changing cir- 
cumstances, it was pointed out, was arrived at after éxperiencing 
and valuing much in the old order that was to be replaced. As 
Professor Collins had stressed the spirit in which Leo approached 
the act of philosophizing, so did Father Weigel underscore the 
openness of spirit Leo encouraged as proper to the theologian’s 
task. It was suggested that Catholic theology, despite the presence 
of fine and competent theologians enjoyed little attention from the 
nineteenth century until after the impact of Leo XIII. 

Though “no great theologian himself,” Leo, according to Father 
Weigel, employed a variety of means to stimulate and give a vital 
direction to Catholic theology. One significant means was offered 
through his appreciation of history. The pope evoked not only a 
response from the professional historian, but he also reminded the 
theologians of his generation of the importance of a return to the 
sources. “From Leo’s time onward,” Father Weigel observed, 
“Catholic theologians are deep in history and realize today more 
than ever that research and investigation are the very foundation of 
their theologizing.” Accompanying the pope’s desire that the 
sources be known was his insistence that a return to Scripture was 
equally necessary to the theologian. Hence Leo founded the Bibli- 
cal Commission in 1902. And prior to the establishment of the 
Commission, he issued in 1893 the significant encyclical Providen- 
tissimus Deus. In this statement Leo did not, according to Father 
Weigel “go as far as the encyclical Divino Afflante Spiritu of Pius 
XII in 1943, but we must remember that Leo’s directives were 
definitely path breaking.” 

It was further observed that Leo’s encouragement of historical 
perspective and vigorous scriptural studies freed the theologians 
from timidity, if not fear, with regard to the scientific philological 
methods. This confidence brought the human dimensions of scrip- 
tural exegesis more intimately into the work of the theologian. At 
the same time the theologians within the Church were stimulated 
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to take up the problems raised by the study of the literary forms 
in which Scripture presents itself. Father Weigel believed that 
Leo’s insistence on the primary importance of Thomistic philos- 
ophy gave the theologian a much needed metaphysical basis for his 
constructive work. He argued furthermore that the most signifi- 
cant results of Leo’s counsel to the theologians was the support 
this theological stress gave to Leo’s own pronouncements on the 
moral issues germaine to the political and social issues of his day. 
Summarizing the implications of Leo’s achievements here he con- 


cluded: 


Not only did he aid theology by drawing attention to its formal structure 
but he also gave the theologians matter on which to work. He dealt with 
many themes but perhaps the most relevant of all was his doctrine on the 
due relations between Church and secular society in which it perforce must 
work. Beyond any doubt today’s theology bears a heavy Leonine stamp. 


The final paper was given by Raymond Schmandt of Loyola 
University, who also served as co-chairman of the symposium. In 
his paper, Retrospect and Prospects,” he proposed that any assess- 
ment of Leo XIII give generous attention to the personality of the 
pope. Such attention, he observed, would require serious exam- 
ination of Leo's thirty-two years as Bishop of Perugia. He thought 
it significant that biographers have in the main neglected these im- 
portant years. He regretted that the symposium had not been able 
to consider Leo’s relation with England or France, with Russia or 
Germany or his guidance of the Church in the Asian and African 
worlds. He thought, however that no historian could regret the 
loss of the temporal power to the papacy in the nineteenth century. 
Reviewing the endless trouble the papacy experienced from Caro- 
lingian times until Leo’s day, Schmandt wondered if in any final 
balance the papal territory had not incurred as much loss of free- 
dom for the papacy as it seemed to guarantee independence. 

With regard to Leo’s fundamental pronouncements in the politi- 
cal and social order, Schmandt asked: 


Could Leo have spoken so favorably of American democracy or French 
republicanism if he had been a reigning monarch, busy combatting revolu- 
tionary republicanism in his own state. Could he have written Rerum 
Novarum in the face of a Chartist Movement or a strike of Roman street 
sweepers or grave diggers? 


In reviewing the papers of the symposium Professor Schmandt 
recalled their common theme of Leo’s flexibility. He believed that 
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it was unfortunate that many American Protestants are less aware 
of Leo as Pope and more aware of an image of the papacy drawn 
from Pius [X’s reign. In a last word to the symposium he ob- 
served: “It is something of a national disgrace that there has not 
been a biography of Leo XIII written by an American since 1903. 
Perhaps one of the fruits of this symposium may be such an under- 
taking.” As a step towards that biography the papers of the Leo 
XIII Symposium will be published in the near future. 


EDWARD T. GARGAN 


Loyola University, Chicago 





Book Reviews 


Baroque Times in Old Mexico. By Irving A. Leonard. The University of 
Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 1959. Pp. xi, 260. $6.50. 


Seventeenth century Hispanic America has been a generally neglected 
area in the vineyard of historical research. Professor Leonard notes that too 
often it “seems a sort of night’s rest... between two strenuous days of 
history.” He rightly argues that this seemingly uneventful era was a 
formative period of ethnic and cultural consolidation out of which the pat- 
tern of future Hispanic American history evolved. 

Professor Leonard is interested in cultural and intellectual history and 
here on the periphery of European civilization there is a general absence of 
striking events and historical landmarks. The author phrases it well when 
he states that in this area the historian works ‘‘more in the climate of 
feeling of the time than among the flora and fauna of historical evidence.” 
He has, therefore, presented a series of biographical sketches interwoven 
with social vignettes and literary assessments which serve to present a mosaic 
of seventeenth century life. 

As a social and literary historian Professor Leonard has done well. We 
are given various bits and pieces of seventeenth century life: biographical 
sketches of Fray Garcia Guerra, Archbishop-Viceroy of New Spain; Sister 
Juana Inés de la Cruz, nun, poetess, intellectual, the “last great lyric poet 
of Spain’’; and Don Carlos de Siguénza y Géngora, scholar and scientist, a 
forerunner of the eighteenth century's devotion to the experimental method. 
He adds fascinating descriptions of contemporary mdscaras, parades of per- 
sons representing historical, mythological and biblical personages. Intermixed 
is a wealth of historic lore and analyses of seventeenth century literary trends. 

Unfortunately the work is marred by Professor Leonard's insistence that 
we see the seventeenth century as a progress from medieval authoritarianism 
still holding sway over men’s minds as the century opened to a point at the 
end of the century where man stood on the threshold of intellectual free- 
dom. The author's basic assumption seems to be that the seventeenth cen- 
tury is important only in that it precedes the Enlightenment. His evidence 
is carefully selected and interpreted to support his assumptions. 

The picture of scholasticism is admitted by the author to be “over- 
simplified.” It is also distorted. There is confusion over the scholastic 
relationship between philosophy and theology and little appreciation of 
the distinction between medieval scholasticism and deteriorated later forms. 
Surely the thought of the seventeenth century is worth being judged without 
the use of such tired generalizations as “the abdication of the mind to the 
dogmatic prescriptions of a medieval Church.” Professor Leonard's argu- 
mentation thrughout is 4 priori. He is speaking to an audience of believers 
—believers in the experimental rationalism of the modern world. In his 
work he does less than justice to non-experimental truth. Indeed he does 
not give it a hearing. 

The reader finds an assumption that seventeenth century blindness and 
Opposition to scientific progress vitiates and destroys its theological premises. 
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Is it not more reasonable to assume that the error of the seventeenth cen- 
tury was in thinking that its theological system was dependent upon a 

icular scientific concept of the world? On the other hand, was it not 
the eighteenth century's error to assume that the new order of science had 
rendered traditional Christian theology invalid? It would seem that Pro- 
fessor Leonard views the matter through eighteenth century eyes. 


EDMUND W. KEARNEY 
Chicago Teachers College 


Cuba. Island of Paradox. By Ruby Hart Phillips. McDowell, Oblensky, 
New York, 1959. Pp. 434. Illustrated, $4.95. 


Searchers after an understanding of contemporary Cuba and Fidel 
Castro’s “26th of July” movement are likely to be disappointed with this 
volume by a resident of Cuba since the 1920's and New York Times cor- 
respondent since 1937. After reading it, one senses that the journalistic 
vantage ground is inadequate for an analysis of a country’s problems. Watch- 
ing Havana street fighting, interviewing politicians, generals and ambas- 
sadors, and reporting news does not necessarily provide sufficient materials 
to explain the island’s paradoxes. In organization the book is essentially 
a diary surveying Cuban politics and centering upon reminiscences about 
the colorful careers of Machado, Batista and finally Castro. Acquaintance- 
ship with major political figures enables Mrs. Phillips to present a lively, 
frequently informative, but occasionally repetitious account disclosing other- 
wise obscure historical details. Still, her undocumented work does not 
satisfactorily explain today’s Cuba for either the specialist or the novice. 

Even less valuable is her advice for improving United States relations 
with Latin America. She rather harshly admonishes that rising anti-United 
States sentiment in Latin America stems from “years of vacillating, hesi- 
tant and cowardly policy...and failure to protect United States citizens 
and their property.” Unless the United States “becomes impervious to the 
shouts“of ‘imperialism’ in the interests of its self-defence and its own un- 
challengeable rights, our great American nation will find itself crippled in 
its efforts to hold the line against the rising influence of Soviet Russia.” 
The United States should ensure free elections in Latin America and “should 
never recognize any government in Latin America which obtains power by 
force of arms, without regard to whether the leader is a ‘dictator’ or a- 
‘liberator.’ ”’ j 

She gravely implies that North American liberals now urge a dangerous 
policy of economic aid or even outright gifts to Latin America. Admitting 
a need for monetary assistance, she insists it should be dispensed by the 
Inter-American Development Bank and only after thorough investigation. 
(One wonders if this is necessarily un-liberal.) Professors and writers, in- 
cluding Carleton Beals, R. L. Buell, A. F. Zimmerman, Ernest Gruening 
and Hubert Herring, stand accused of trouble-making in the 1930's by 
filling the heads of Latin American students and professors with ideas of 
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United States imperialism. To her their efforts to improve Inter-American 
relations were misguided and the Cultural Relations Association was a 
“racket.” 

Mrs. Phillips offers consructive criticisms for the future. Arms and 
ammunition should not be provided to dictators and disregard for human 
rights should be deplored publicly. Diplomatic representation should be 
improved in quality and she scores appointments bead upon political reward, 
business experience or innocuous records in diplomatic service. To this 
list of suggestions could be added the need for better studies of present-day 
currents in Latin America. 

Victor C. DAHL 
Portland State College, Oregon 


The United States to 1865. By Michael Kraus. Ann Arbor, Michigaa, 
The University of Michigan Press. Pp. xiii, 529. $7.50. 

The United States since 1865. By Foster Rhea Dulles. Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan, The University of Michigan Press. Pp. ix, 546. $7.50. 


How can anyone justify the publication of another general history of 
the United States? There are perhaps ten or twelve very satisfactory 
treatments available. I presume the justification in this case was the pub- 
lication of the planned fifteen volume University of Michigan History of 
the Modern World, edited by Allan Nevins and Howard M. Ehrmann. 
Another justification may be found in the assertion made on the jacket of 
the book by Michael Kraus, informing us that “Every generation must 
write its own history, reshaping the past in the light of its own experience. 
The names and occasions of our history are familiar, but the vantage point 
is unique, and the facts assume new meaning in our time.” An example 
of the author's meaning is found in his treatment of the Alien and Sedi- 
tion Acts of 1798. Writing as pronounced liberal, Dr. Kraus informs us 
that the legislation passed by the Federalists in 1798 “look like so much 
madness that they are difficult to comprehend.” Considering the condi- 
tions existing in 1798, such an appraisal seems extreme indeed. Then, in 
comparing this earlier er with a later one, the author writes: “At a 
later date Senator Joseph McCarthy carried on a campaign of terrorism led 
by a hysterical fear of the Communist peril within the United States. Though 
he made a shambles of traditional American liberties he obtained the will- 
ing support of multitudes. In 1798 much of the same excitement, prej- 
udice, and overwrought apprehension possessed large bodies of citizens 
(P. 292)."" When one recalls that not one person went to jail because 
of McCarthy's investigations, one wonders just how he made such a 
“shambles” of American liberties. True, he did oppose the promotion in 
rank of an Army officer known to be a Communist, but there were quite 
a few other Americans who wondered at least mildly why this promotion 
was made. 

Likewise, Dr. Kraus is a bit careless at times in giving the whole story. 
One gets the impression that Spain received five million dollars for Florida 
in 1819 from his account: “On Washington's birthday, 1819, the Spanish 
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minister and Secretary Adams, after << seeew negotiations, signed the 
treaty transferring Florida to the United States for $5,000,000 (p. 377).” 
Actually, as I am sure the author well knows, the money mentioned was 
to be used by our government to satisfy the claims of Americans for depre- 
dations caused by the Indians coming north from Florida into our territory; 
no money went to Spain. 

The volume by Dr. Dulles begins with the meeting between Grant 
and Lee on April 9, 1865, and ends with the announcement made on 
August 3, 1959, to the effect that President Eisenhower and Premier 
Khrushchev had agreed upon an exchange of visits. We recall that the 
Russian visited us but that the American was in due time informed that he 
was not wanted in Russia. Between the two events mentioned, the author 
resents an excellent account of recent American history. Written likewise 
eh the liberal point of view, the author is nevertheless willing to admit, 
for example, that the New Deal was heavily weighted in favor of labor 
unions and against business and management. He seems unwilling to ad- 
mit, however, that labor unions can be as great a menace to the nation 
as business monopolies ever were, and for the same reasons. Any wow 
is a threat to national welfare, whether operated by Mr. Patton, president 
of the Republic Steel Corporation or by Mr. McDonald, president of the 
United Steel Workers. It is admittedly too much these days to ask any- 
one to be conservative, but just a little less liberalism would be very wel- 
come to many people and, incidentally, would have improved the merits of 
both volumes reviewed. 

PAUL KINIERY 


Loyola University, Chicago 


Origin of the American Revolution, 1759-1766. By Bernhard Knollenberg. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1960. Pp. 486. $8.50. 


This book is unique inasmuch as in the first paragraph of the intro- 
duction the author, after informing us that his book is the fruit of an 
effort to ascertain why the British mainland colonies in North America 
were on the verge of rebellion ten years before the Revolution broke out, 
at once reveals the conclusions his study led to. He holds that a series 
of provocative British Acts between 1759 and 1764 contributed to mount- 
ing colonial discontent. These Acts were: 1759, an order to the Governor 
of Virginia that struck at the roots of self-government; 1761, the legaliz- 
ing of general writs of assistance, and an order of the Privy Council mak- 
ing the commissions of judges revocable at the will of the king; 1762-1763, 
disallowance of a Massachusetts act incorporating a missionary society among 
the Indians, and the efforts of the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts to introduce 
bishops into North America; also in 1763 the Proclamation which delimited 
Indian and white territory; the enforcing of the Sugar Act of 1733, and 
of the law against the cutting of white pines; the impressment of sailors 
to man the British vessels that patrolled the coast to enforce the Sugar Act; 
the increase of the British standing army in the colonies, and the failure 
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of the forces to protect the frontier at the time of Pontiac's uprising; also, 
neglect to give the colonists any assurance that still greater tax burdens 
would not be placed upon them; and finally in 1765 the passing of the 
Stamp Act despite the petitions and protests of colonial legislatures and 
influential colonists. 

Before he undertakes a consideration of these various measures that 
proved so offensive to the colonists he raises the question whether the idea 
of independence was entertained before 1765. In answer he admits that 
such fears were expressed in England, but he contends that there is no 
evidence that the colonists were of this frame of mind or that their protesta- 
tions of loyalty were not wholly sincere. 

After an inquiry into why the island colonists and Florida did not 
join in the Revolution there follows an analysis of why so many Acts of 
this type should have been concentrated in this five year period. The ex- 
planation he finds in the confused state of British politics in the early 
days of the reign of George III, in the king's dislike of Pitt and distrust 
of Fox and his implicit confidence in Bute. Other factors were the inex- 
perience of those who now administered colonial affairs, the ignorance 
alike of Ministers and Parliament of the colonial mind and temper, pres- 
sure from British constituents for easing their tax burden, and the emo- 
tional storm aroused by John Wilkes which focussed attention on him to at 
least partial exclusion of due consideration of measures affecting the 
colonies. 

With all this as background and setting Knollenberg finally considers 
one by one the acts listed above, but not in the order in which they were 
given. In fact there is a lack of order, a somewhat confused and haphazard 
approach. The evidence he accumulates is convincing and it fully explains 
colonial resentment. Indeed the reader must marvel at the obtuseness of 
the British government to the consequences of its legislation, and he may 
find it difficult to absolve it of deliberate purpose to ride rough-shod over 
colonial rights. Certainly no real effort was made to give adequate attention 
to the problems or to adjust matters in a statesmanlike manner. 

To avoid leaving the study hanging in the air the author adds as an 
epilogue a brief review of events between 1765 nad 1774 which reveals 
how each intervention by the British served only to arouse additional re- 
sentment till the shedding of blood at Lexington and Concord made re- 
bellion inevitable. 

This book is assuredly the best that Knollenberg has written. The tone 
is calm, the attitude impartial; and when uncertainty exists it is admitted. 
Statements are supported by a generous wealth of references to documents. 
In general Knollenberg sides with MclIlwain as to the righteousness of the 
cause of the colonists. The bibliography while extensive, is limited quite 
properly to books actually cited in the text. But to dismiss the religious 
phase of the Quebec Act with the mere observation that it was ‘an addi- 
tional grievance’ robs it of its force as a factor in precipitating the 
Revolution. Though he was born in Indiana Knollenberg’s knowledge 
of the geography of Ohio is hazy—the Cuyahoga River is not in present 
central Ohio, neither is Sandusky in present norhwestern Ohio. But these 
are errors extraneous to the main subject and they do not detract from 
the worth of the book. While it cannot be said that this book adds any- 
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thing startingly new, the analysis, summaries and documentation make it a 
worth-while addition to the bibliography of the Revolution, helpful alike 
to the general reader and the scholar. 

CHARLES H. METZGER, S.J. 


West Baden College 


Rise of the Downtrodden. By Joseph Ledit, S.J. Translated from the 
Mexican edition by Joseph Ledit, S.J., and Antonio Santacruz. Society 
of St. Paul, New York, Canfield, Derby, Detroit, 1959. Pp. 260. 


This book presents the unique movement that, without arms or govern- 
ment backing, has brought Mexico out of near cataclysm into a rejuvenated 
life. The book, like the movement, pays little attention to politics, and in 
this way avoids the failures of historians who paint the picture of our 
southern neighbor as a tragi-comedy of primitive culture in the twentieth 
century. Here the basic Mexican question is boldly met: why did its liter- 
acy, its economy, its self-government, its disregard for the protection of 
fundamental rights of life and liberty, the very ownership of land, fall 
to such a low estate between the presidencies of Porfirio Diaz and Avila 
Camacho; and what has happened to reverse that sad trend and, not only 
stop a communistic overthrow but bring to its people a large victory in 
the contest over the great contemporary problem of production and social 
justice ? 

The author, a distinguished collaborator with the International Labor 
Office in Montreal, spent the best part of ten years in a meticulous study 
of both the underlying problem and its remarkable solution. To get his 
evidence he had to have the complete confidence of the makers of this 
social regeneration, and he needed the mental equipment that enables one 
to look beyond politics to the vital forces of a mature and determined people. 
His handling of his materials—and they are first-hand and full—is both 
judicious and objective. The final chapter, on the dissolution of the cen- 
tral power in the operation, shows this patience and impartiality that one 
demands in examinating so strange and complicated a process as is here 
unfolded. While his command of English yields occasionally to lapses 
into frenchification, and the type-setter betrayed him more than once, yet 
the merit of the work urges a reader to overlook superficial imperfections 
in following the very rewarding account of this most modern story. 

Revolution in Mexico between 1913 and 1940 claimed 1,200,000 lives 
according to the testimony of one of its notable engineers, Candido Aguilar 
(p. 48). The makers of these — certainly followed totalitarian prin- 
ciples, and this course naturally called on them to make a direct and entire 
attack on the one force that will not yield to the totalitian party, namely 
religion. It was all a most negative program, loud in profession of philo- 
sophical correctness, a barren of results despite several well-meaning though 
futile efforts to give back to the people their land and their freedom from 
overbearing government. Peonage and the hacendados, both children of 
the 19th century and not relics of old Spain, added to the closing of the 
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extant school system, served the creation of a ruling inner circle that fat- 
tened on the continuing revolution. Labor “liders” followed the induce- 
ments offered by his circle and thus made workers’ justice impossible. 
Bitter hatreds marked a politics that tended to be cruel rather than paternal. 
That amiable people lived through paroxisms of fear and betrayal in a 
constant state of tension and with no sight of a viable democratic regime. 


Finally, after trying all manner of reconstructive or military efforts 
even to the 1926-1929 epoch of the “Cristeros,” a group of highly in- 
tellectual and dedicated men decided on a totally new approach. Employ- 
ing a secret “base” of directive planning and administration, they singled 
out in turn the popular resuscitation of free education, the right to work 
and enter labor organizations, the employers’ consent to uphold and fulfill 
the just expectations of workingmen, and finally true private ownership of 
land and fair opportunity to develop the land and market the commodities 
without a feudal subservience to the vast network of the political ring. 

Carranza rang in the opening of the Communist era. In 1943 Avila 
Camacho definitely closed it when he used this movement to destroy 
Communist power in Mexico and to support the newly enjoyed social jus- 
tice. Victory, however, while large, is yet not complete. There remains the 
political arena. But if the movement holds to its foundations of employ- 
ing fearless masses of unarmed men to undo the intrigues of the entrenched 
politicians, the sentiment of the country will be able to complete what is 
undoubtedly one of the social high moments of our century. 


W. EuGENE SHIELS 
Xavier University, Ohio 





Notes and Comments 


Medicine and Society in America: 1660-1860, by Richard Har- 
rison Shryock, published this year by New York University Press, 
is a contribution to the history of medicine. Dr. Shryock traces 
the emergence of the medical profession over a period of two cen- 
turies in four very interesting lectures which he delivered in 1959 
as the Anson G. Phelps Lecturer in New York University. In 
the first lecture, “Origins of a Medical Profession,” Dr. Shryock 
reveals how trained physicians emerged from the groups of “healers” 
and brought scientific medical treatment to American society. This 
and the second lecture on “Medical Thought and Practice” far 
from being dry are replete with human interest as they tell of the 
progress of medical founders from Cotton Mather and Benjamin 
Rush to the more revolutionary medics of the 1800's. “Health and 
Disease, 1660-1820,” the third lecture, describes the relation of 
public health to population growth in the early times of epidemics 
and numerous maladies afflicting our colonists. The state of public 
and private health became both the challenge and the test of the 
value of scientific medical training and practice. The fourth lec- 
ture, “Medicine and Society in Transition, 1820-1860,” could aptly 
be captioned “Victorian Sentimentalism Invades Medical Practice.” 
This transition period, rather decline of the medical profession, did 
not lack all progress, as the establishments of hospitals, nursing in- 
stitutions, dental training, pharmaceutical education, and especially 
medical periodicals attest. The ample footnotes at the end of each 
part contain an excellent bibliography. The book should command 
wide attention. With index it is in 182 pages and sells for four 
dollars. 

* * * * 


Felix Alfred Plattner and Albert Lunte made and extensive 
automobile tour of South and Middle America in 1957 and 1958. 
Starting south of Buenos Aires they travelled in Argentina, lower 
Brazil, Paraguay, Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, Colombia, Central America, 
and Mexico, taking photographs of Jesuit churches and art works in 
the cities and old missicns. They chose particularly the wood carv- 
ings, statuary, paintings and decorations made by German Jesuit 
fathers and brothers in the seventeenth and eighteen centuries for 
the eye of their camera as well as the edifices designed and erected 
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by the missionaries from Germany. Early in 1960 Plattner had his 
photographs published excellently in book form by Herder in Basel, 
Freiburg, and Wien under the title: Deutsche Meister des Barock in 
Siidamerika im 17. und 18. Jahrhundert. The 119 pictures are intro- 
duced by an historical account of the work of the German Jesuits 
in America, and after the collection of pictures each “Bild” is 
described with references to authorities. The book will prove a 
worthwhile purchase. 


* * * * 


Florence Sabin, Colorado Woman of the Century, by Elinor 
Bluemel, published in 1959 by the University of Colorado Press, is 
a deserved tribute to one of the nation’s great physicians and scien- 
tists. It is a simple biography, sympathetically written, of the 
woman who spent some fifty of her eighty-two years of life mak- 
ing valuable contributions to medical knowledge and whose statue 
in Statuary Hall is Colorado's choice representation from among 
those of its famous citizens. Dr. Florence Sabin (1871-1953) was 
closely associated with the development of Johns Hopkins Medical 
School for the first quarter of this century and after her professor- 
ship there she became a member of the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research from 1925 to 1938. As member emeritus she 
continued her research until 1953. The list of her prizes, awards, 
and honors numbers thirty-three. The bibliography of her writings 
covers almost eight pages. The inspiring volume is well-printed 
and happily illustrated and is indexed. Its list price is $5.00. 


* * %* * 


The Louisiana Historical Association underwent a thorough 
reorganization in 1958 and in January 1960 gave birth to the 
new historical quarterly, Loussiana History, published in coopera- 
tion with Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, under the 
editorship of Edwin Adams Davis and his associate A. Otis Hebert, 
Jr. In the opening article Kenneth Trist Urquhart traces the his- 
tory of the organization in his “Seventy Years of the Louisiana 
Historical Association.” Chartered in 1889 the Association moved 
into the new Memorial Library and Museum next to the Howard 
Memorial, and since then has done a notable work of gathering 
and preserving materials. The format of Louisiana History is 
pleasing and its 96 pages contain interesting articles, book re- 
views, notes and illustrations. We wish it a successful career. 
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